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a) 


FE resume our notes on and in the 
architectural portions of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
confining ourselves on the pre- 
sent occasion to the ByzaNTINE 

and ALHAMBRA COURTS. 

Although objections—unreasonable as we 
lately thought—have been made, to supposed 





Dz 











deviation from chronological order in the repre- 
sentations of styles of art at Sydenham, the 
circumstance of the 
two “Courts” now to be noticed seems to 
have attracted no attention. 
regret, that an erroncous first impression will 
inevitably be givento many, by finding the Sara- 


pparently put forth as the imme- 


relative positions of the 


We however must 


cenic style 
diate suecessor of the Roman. 

The whole periodof time, from the change of the 
seat of empire by Constantine, about the year 330, 
up to the thirteenth century, is one in regard to 
which popular information is very deficient ; and 
even amongst those who have paid some atten- 
tion to the history of art, the characteristics 
and the sequence of the sub-divisions and off- 

shoots of the Romanesque and Byzantine styles, 

are imperfectly comprehended. It has, indeed, 
not been easy to grasp the facts of the 
Kurope during “the dark ages, 
aid of the light thrown upon them by the great 
work of Gibbon. 

Although, during 
there was a time when art and learning in their 


state of 


this long succession of years, 


ancient seats seemed to have passed from the 
world—although the end of all terrestrial things 


was the veritable belief of Kurope in the tenth | 


century, yet momentous influences were at work. 
Difficult as may be the analysis of these, with- 
Gothie 
and other important 
cannot be understood. The 


out it the rise and progress of the 
system of architecture, 
medieval styles, 
mutual illustrative reflection of written history 
and architectural forms, 
Every landmark of chronology 


is, indeed in no ease, 
more appreciable. 


is, however, required to apprehend the opera- | 


tion of changes which extended throughout the 
nations of Europe, in singular opposition to what 
would 
obstructions to communi 
widely different f 
commotion, and 


forcibly 
tion by sea and land, 





rms of religion, war and internal 
generally a low state of learn- 


ine, civilization, and art. If an erroneous in 


pression of one of the most important facts of 


such a p ‘riod be presented at the o itset, the 


inquire r will make many other mistakes before | 
| 


he is set tioht : 

The facts of the progress § hould, therefore» 
have been adhered to, and the represeutation of 
the Saracenic style should have occupied the 


place of the Romanesque and Byzantine 
‘*Court .” and the latter could t 
plac d in proper order The para enie ST le 


more than any other, is not to be viewed 


” 


} 1 1 
ich fave been 


having an independent course. 
was derived, and that its main clements con- 
tributed to the production of the Renaissance. 
The Alhambra, however—not commenced till the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and not com- 
pleted till the beginning of the fourteenth,— 


is scarcely the best example of the Saracenic | 


form of Byzantine influence: 

We think it the more important to 
attention to this branch of architectural history, 
as the Handbook to the Byzantine Court, ad- | 
mirable as it is, leaves this point of the manner 
of growth, and the character of the Saracenic 


style, baraly referred to; and Mr. Owen Jones 


even with the} 


strike the modern student— | 


lt is 1 w be yon | 
question that from it the arch of the Gothic 


alrect | 


ha S chosen to 

lhambra, with useful remarks on ] rinciples of 
decoration,—still without taking up the fan ppe d 
jlink. The omission was one of editorship ; but 


| 
ia 


| the facts, under the circumstance of the inverted 
| order of the “ Courts,” should have been placed 
beyond the possibility of misconception. The 
General Handbook, 


architecture, has, indeed, to be written. That 


explanatory of styles of 
to the building is hardly addressed to the class 
| of inquirers we are thinking of. 

We have, however, been much gratified both 
with what has been reproduced at 
with the lit 
Waring, and Owen Jones. 

no doubt, a very difficult task. 


Sydenham, and 
erary labours of Messrs. Wyatt, and 
To include so much 
as we find, was, 
We would suggest, in future editions of the 
Books, lists of the works illustrative of each style, 
similar to the list in Mr. Scharf’s “‘ Handbook 
Tabular statements of 


to the Roman Court.” 


chronology, and lists of buildings and arelu- 
tects, would also be of service. 


The know ledge of 


style Ss should be 


the Byzantine and Roman- 


esque gained trom such works 
as those of H rp and Gally Knight, as ve// as 
from the Court itself. The “ Eeclesiastical 
Architecture of Italy,” will be found use- 


ful in underst 





anding the 
Romanesque—to which, perhaps necessarily, 
little attention has been given; 

of the same work in the Quarterly Review of 
March, 


necessary element 


and the notice 


1845, supplies, by small plans, a very 
for the understanding of 
changes which sprang from the modifications of 
ritual. 

The early Christian churches were built in 


r other of two forms—either that of th 





> the oblong,—in both eases, the columns 
cele internal. The plan of the old Roman 


basilica was adopted in the latter case, and it is 
curious that the transept, which soon appeared 
in the plan, is shadowed forth also in the Pagan 
buildings 
interior were the arches springing directly 


The principal new features im the 


| the capitals of the columns, and the absence of 
| decoration to the wooden roof. The apse had 
existed previously. When the seat of empire 
lett unal- 


was changed, the Romanesque style, 


tered m ome, 
marked features in Constantinople 
that time. beca me the 

f 


trace the architecture of every part of Europe. 


received the addition of some 
vhich, from 


centre to which we must 


| Even Ltaly itself received a new contribution 
ifrom the land of Greece. Constantine had 
trausported works of Roman art to Byzantium, 
|} —as before, Paulus Almilius, and Mummius, and 

Pompey, hi id transported Greek works to Rome 
The original Greek element had, under the 


Romans, 


become overwhelmed with the very 


erossness of luxury, and the elaboration of or- 


nament at last nauseated itself to i ity 


but, once free from the constant presence of 
| Roman tradition, and progress recon 
if proces ded by slow stages, in whieh it dev 


lmenced : 


loped few elements; but it had the principle of 


life. Rejecting the oblong plan, the cirek 
within the square was crowned by a migh 
dome, and the angles of the square D small 
domes and predominance of circular forms 


1 nm 1 
was also remarkable. ‘lle pli 1 Was adhered 


" } " e } 1 ’ 4 | 
ithe more determinedly, in the East trom 
1 1 
i 


ism between the pope ol Nome and the 


to—al 
the s< 


patriarch of Constantinople. The most remark- 
lable example is the church of Santa Sophia, 
erected in the reign of Justinian, havme been 
commenced about the year 532 and completed 
1 54S, 
The By 


the same time, 


zantine form of Romanes 
carried to Italy. Ravenna, 
not Rome, was now the seat of government, 

Hand- 


much later in the reign of 


jand here—about the year 55VU, as the 
| book Says, but 
according to, in this case, more 
authorities—was built the interest- 


Justinian, 
re liable 


| 
| ing church of San Vitale, with its curious 


. . . » t 
five us a description of the 


createst in- 
fluence, not only in develo ping the architec- 
ture of the Lombards, but also im the dissemi- 
nation of Byzantine forms, at a later date, 
through the Rhine country—the cathedral of 
Charle magne at Aix-la-Chapelle being built 
iodel. The commercial 
“1 to the imtroduction of 


dome—a building which had the 


+ 
ae 
f 


activity of 
yzantine art into that city, as seen in the 


B 

churches of ‘Torcello and in the later cathedral 
f St. Mark. In France, in the tenth century, 
a Venetian colony at Perigueux erected a 
cathedral, in which the 
und the domes of 
and St. 


Ol 


general arrangement 
the churches of Santa Sophia 
Mark, were again reproduced. The 
extended to the recesses of 
iavia, and even in Ireland, long ante- 
cedent to any native d velopment in England, 
a school of art of great excellence would appear 


uence 


1 . 
to have proceeded in some way or other, from 


the same source. ‘The circular plan and 
Romanesque forms are even found in Rhode 
Island, across the Atlantic, where recent inves- 
tigations have tracked the Scandinavian disco- 
verers of © Vinland.” 

The dissemination of Byzantine forms had 
begun at ar early date. The controversies about 
the fury of the I onoclasts did not 


extinguish the love ef ornament which had 


1 
images, and 
become characteristic of the Greek people. 
The perseeuted artists carried their skill over 
hole continent of Europe, 
ing ability to d SI 


the w and subordinat- 





ifn, an i their 


r skill in processes 
of art, to other conditions of ritual and opinion, 
rave birth to s vles—v: rylng in character, yet 
obviously referable to the same origin 

Christian art, which rose in the catacombs, had 
been at first symbolic, and asa principle rejected 
that which was pagan. It is true that a com- 
mon opimion that such rejection was universal 
is not correct : and it is not unfrequent to find 


the sarcophagus eml 
i > aut 


vellished with relievos illus- 


trative of pagan ideas, made the receptacle for 
' 1 . ” . . > 
tie Doady OF a Unhristian martyr. Statues of 


the deities of Greece and Rome were defaced 
and buried; but wherever the form did not 
immediately suggest Pagan worship, there seems 
to have been no hesitation about ad lopt ing it 

the ASSO >} ition was thoueht to he remove “d % 


the introduction of a Christian emblem, or by 


consec! 1 or purifi¢ Moreover, there 
: 144] é 

seems to have ‘ch ittie scTuy about adopt- 

ing what might be thought to suggest, in- 


diff reutly, either of the two forms of belief. 
Where slight ability in art-workmanship had 
been attained, there was some temptation to 
use what was at hand. Indeed, much of the 
sculptural and pictorial expression of the new 
faith seems to have heen specially designed in 


accordance with pagan notions, so as to avoid a 


violent revolution of id as, and so rather to enlist 
converis. The aint * Or * elory 4 round the 
heads of the persons of the Trinity and saints, 


ut 
was derived trom the pagan scu 





But, Christian symbolism became the chief 
characteristic of Byzantine art, and the five 
lomes of the churches nay eve hav been 
lerived from tl wi of Christ and the fou 
evangelists. The Byzantine ornament ts chiefly 


ae a - ; 
made up of adaptatioi is of old Roman lorms, 
I 


and of the lily. The i nter 


laced work is variously 
interpreted. Carved into the representations 
of twisted serpents and lacertine forms, it is found 


throughout the north of Europe, and it became 


the chief feature in the Saracenic architecture. 
In Irish art it is generally found, and is even 
more remarkable amongst the interesting works 


in the Isle of Man. 
When the sntinople fled from 
persecution at home, they were received, 


artists of Conste 


amongst other nations, 


by the Saracens. The 
result of the connection thus established, was 
a new style of architecture. It will be seen 


that the obvious Christian emblems of the 


Byzantine style had to be rejected: for, all 





en ergs peste 
ee 


pee 
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representation of life was interdicted by Maho- 
metans. Natural leaves, indeed, were the 
origin of forms, but highly conventionalized. 
A new element was brought into play in 
the profuse introduction of inscriptions. The 
polychromatic decoration which had become 
characteristic of the Byzantine style, was 
ee by a people remarkable for the 
richness of their costume, and the wealth and 
magnificence of their caliphs. The mosques of 
Cairo are the best examples of the architecture of | 
the Saracens. The mosque of Amrou_ has, 
perhaps, the earliest form of the pointed arch, 
and dates as early as a.p. 641. 

Of all the developments of the Byzantine 
architecture, the most interesting are to be | 
found within the island of Sicily. But no! 
works so much require to be examined by the | 
light of an intimate knowledge of history. The | 
political relations of Sicily, says a writer to 
whom we have referred, differed from those of | 
all other countries of its age:—a double | 
Christian hierarchy; the Greek succession, de- | 
pressed, but yet subsisting ; the Latin succession | 
flourishing, and yet compelled to acknowledge | 
the existence of its rival; whilst the Mullah was | 
still permitted to expound the Moslem law. The | 





pointed ornament and the representations of | marble, of the fountain at the Abbey of Heister- 
mosaic, from churches which he has himself bach, in the neighbourhood of the Drachenfels : 
studied in Italy and Sicily. We could have it is of very good character, and is supposed to 
wished that real mosaic had been generally | date between the years 1210 and 1233. In this 
adopted. The nature of the original material | Court also are fac-similes of six efligies of 
will not always be apprehended. Real mosaic, | English kings and queens, from Fontevrand : 
we believe, could have been executed by English | these, as well as an effigy of Richard Ceur 
workmen, and a saving to the Company might de Lion, from Rouen, are restored, with 
have been worth considering; for, the injury|the original colouring of the dresses. The 
done to decorations already by the carelessness | general subject of polychromatic decoration 
of visitors, is precisely what we expressed our | would have been more clear in the Handbook, 
apprehension of. jwith the aid of a few cuts, showing the Roman 
Perhaps the oldest of the antiquities of which }and the late Italian varieties of mosaic as 
casts are exhibited, are the Irish and Manx well as the Byzantine. The subject is espe- 
crosses. They are placed, partly with some cially worthy of attention in this country, 
other Romanesque examples in the great tran-, where the impurity of our atmosphere and the 
sept, and partly in the Irish vestibule, as it | impurity of our gas together in a very few years 
is called,—one of the three 24-feet squares | quite obscure anything in the shape of painted 
under the gallery. This vestibule is entered | decoration. 
from the transept by the large chancel arch; The work of latest date represented, is the 
from Tuam Cathedral. Here also is the eastern | ceiling of the upper church at Assisi, painted in 
triplet from Tuam, the Freshford Church door, | fresco by Cimabue between 1240 and 1300. It 
and the round window from Rahan Church. ‘shows the influence of Greek art even at that 
The position of the Romanesque Court, at the | late date; though it is otherwise more Gothic 
angle next the north transept, is a fortunate than Byzantine. The painted imitation of 
one, and the view through the arcades has a panelling, on the mouldings, should be noticed. 
very striking effect. The architecture of the | We cannot look at many interesting objects 


diplomas and charters of the sovereign exhibit | two fronts and the greater part of the interior 
the Arabic concurrently employed with the two | is very elaborate in colour.—The arcades, and a | 
great dialects of the Christian world. Laws | cloister which occupy the greater part of the 


. . . . . | . 
and institutions of Byzantium flourished under | Court, have been taken from the cloisters of the | Alhambra Court. 


the descendants of the Norman adventurer, who} Church of St. Mary in Capitolo at Cologne, 
assumed the garb of the Greek Basileus, whilst | which were completed at the close of the tenth 
the manners and customs of Bagdad or Cordova! century. The columns have the bracket capi- 
gave splendour, as well as enervating luxury, to | tals characteristic of the style, and decorated 
his palace and his throne. Of all these various | with Byzantine foliage and double-headed dra- 
races, and customs, and modes of thought,|contine animals. The flat interlaced work of 
mingled and yet not intermixed, the character-|the brackets or imposts is of Lombard charac- 
istics and tokens are found equally in the palace | ter. Some of the other more enriched varieties 
and in the church. Greek mosaic adorns the | of capitals are placed in other parts of the 
apse ; ‘ billet moulding,’ and ‘ dog-tooth mould- | Court, but we did not notice the common square 
ing,’ and ‘chevron moulding,’ enrich the arch ;|form. The Romanesque pseudo-Corinthian 
Cutic inscriptions, in bold and noble characters, | variety is well illustrated in the capitals of the 
declare the praises of the sultan-king.” | shafts of the cloister of St. John in the Lateran. 

Such was the condition of Sicily after a new} Amongst the painted accessories are por- 
element had been added to the old Greek and | traits otf Justinian and Theodora from the 
Saracenic art. The vigorous race of Northmen, | church of San Vitale, and others which well 
who had colonized Neustria and conquered | illustrate the costume of their respective periods, 
fngland, became the masters of the south of as also the chief characteristics of Byzantine 
ftaly and of the island of Sicily. It is scarcely | pictorial art. The columns of the internal 
likely that a band of adventurers brought with | facade of the cloister are from Gelnhausen, in 
them more than a recollection of the version of | Swabia. ‘The shafts are covered with ornament, 
the Romanesque, which prevailed in the land | deeply cut. The arched ceiling is enriched with 
The original 





of small dimensions, and the photographs, which 
have found place in the galleries, and we have 
left ourselves no room to do justice to the 
The radiant bloom which 
there is upon these walls is in common 
phraseology, a thing to be seen and not de- 
scribed,—or as the Moorish poet has written in 
the Palace at Granada—“‘ When the spectator 
has attentively examined my beauty, he will 
find reality to exceed the most extravagant con- 
ceptions of his fancy.” Here, indeed, we may 
“reap the benefit of a commentary on decora- 
tion.” Book illustrations, valuable as they are, 
have failed to realize the bare suggestion of what 
we see. And yet the Court of the Lions, instead 
of being, as stated in the newspapers, about 
the same dimensions as the original at Granada, 
is not half the size, and all that there is at 
Sydenham is but a small part of the existing 
remains, which themselves are only a portion, 
and it is thought not the most elaborate, of the 
original palace. Besides the Court of the Lions, 


‘we have the Hall of Justice, the Hall of the 


Abencerrages, and some other parts in progress ; 
and there is a room appropriated to casts and 
engravings. The details are of the original 


from whence they came; but the Normans! ornament in colour and gold. 


readily adopted the form of Byzantine Roman- 
esque on the continent, whilst in Sicily the skill 
of the native Saracenie workmen, whose prac- 
tice was founded in Greek theory, together 
with the pointed arch, were appropriated by 
them. They also sought artists directly from 
the Greek capital; and the Cathedral of 
Monreale, commenced in 1174, is mainly in the 
style of Constantinople. 

The best testimony that the Normans in the 
south were not artists, is shown by the fact that 
the round arch was used on the continent, 
whilst, according to the author of “ The Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of Italy,” the Sici/ian Nor- 
man style was Saracenic in its arches, Roman in 
its pillars and capitals, Byzantine in its cupolas 
and mosaics, and Norman and Greek (that is, 
Sicilian Greek) in its enrichments. 

So that the extensive influence of the Byzan- 
tine Romanesque was accompanied by very 
marked differences in details, even in countries 
immediately bordering upon each other. The 
Lombard architecture spread to the banks of 
the Khime, where also Greek artists proceeded 
direct from Constantinople, but the same style 
had but slight influence in Rome, where the 
old forms were constantly maintained. Later 
in date, that is, in 1063, were commenced the 
remarkable group of buildings in Pisa, which, 
though Greek in some of their details, have 
the character of the Italian Romanesque. The 
Handbook—perhaps following Vasari, rather 
thau the actual inscription—indeed makes the 
architect of the Duomo a Greek; but that 
must be a mistake. 

In the difficult task which the architect of 
the Byzantine Court had to perform, he has 
given us some of the principal characteristics of 
the Byzantine styles, but has necessarily omitted 
many. The forms are principally selected from 
the Khenish and German churches, and the 














studies followed in the decorations, were made 
by Mr. Wyatt, partly from St. Mark’s, at 
Venice, and partly from the cathedral at Mon- 
reale. In the portion of the cloisters of St. 
John in the Lateran, real mosaic has been 
executed—Roman artists having been engaged, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Emil Braun ; 
but the accuracy of the fitting of pieces, whether 
resembling Italian examples or not, does not 
seem to us what would help to justify all that is 
said in favour of the Italian workmanship. Mr. 
Owen Jones, in the case of the Alhambra 
mosaics, argues that a certain irregularity in the 
original gives advantages not attained by the 
perfection of modern work. We have heard 
this reasoning before: it is plausible, and not 
without some foundation,—yet there is danger 
in it. 

There are some good examples of German 
and English doorways, although, perhaps, not 
the best that could have been selected. We 
might mention that of St. Margaret’s Church, 
York, as in our recollection a better example than 
what we see, and one which it might be desirable 
still to procure. The Kilpeck and Shobden door- 
ways, with the monsters in which Mr. G. R. Lewis 
can discover so much fanciful symbolism, seem 
to us scarcely to do justice to the Norman 
artists. A complete series of the ornaments of 
mouldings, the distinctive characteristic of 
the style as we have it in England, and in 
which so much invention was displayed, might, 
we think, have been desirable. The doorways 
last referred to, are highly decorated in colour : 
for this, it is considered that there is suffi- 
cient authority. The elaborate bronze doors, 
with panels filled with scriptural subjects, found 
in Italy and Germany, are illustrated by exam- 
ples from Augsburgh and Hildesheim. It is 
considered that they were in cas¢ metal. In the 


size, but the smaller area has required many 
modifications of plan, and the constructive 
peculiarities of the original building, as the 
architect points out, are not shown to the best 
advantage. As it is, however, and although we 
have remarked, that in the study of the Sara- 
cenie style of architecture, works of earlier date 
should not be disregarded, we have here an 
exhibition of Moorish principles of decoration 
which cannot but prove of great value with 
relation to the future of English art. 





DOORWAY FROM THE PALAZZO 
PUBBL:CO, FERRARA. 

THERE are few buildings in Italy that possess 
so high an interest, both historical and architec- 
tural, as the old Palazzi Pubblichi. Though 
essentially town-halls in the best sense of the 
term, they are something more than what we in 
England understand by such an expression. 
They differ somewhat from the French Hotels 
de Ville and the German Rath Haiiser. It was 
in these, in the middle ages, that the rival 
factions of the popes or emperors used to 
assemble and declare war—the war, not of 
nation against nation, but of town against 
town. ‘These were as it were the parliament 
houses of small though highly-civilized territo- 
ries, consisting often only of the town and a 
few square miles of adjacent country. The law 
courts were formerly held in these buildings,—in 
some cases, as at Palermo, are so still. They 
served as depositories for all the old archives 
connected with the town, and became a sort of 
municipal record office. Here are generally the 
police and passport offices, and often the town 
jail. If the town be too poor or too indolent to 
support a fine arts academy of its own, the 
Palazzo Pubblico will almost always contain 
a collection of pictures and sometimes a small 
museum, 





centre of the Court is a copy in Derbyshire 
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DOORWAY, PALAZZO 


As may readily be imagined, these buildings 
are mostly Gothic, and date from the palmiest 
days of the Italian republics of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The finest examples 
of this date are at Florence, Siena, Piacenza, 
Perugia, Todi, and above all, Gubbio. There is 
a very fine later example at Salmona, the birth- 
place of Ovid. 

The Palazzo Pubblico, of Ferrara, is of 
Cinque-cento date, having been built in the 
davs of the rule of the House D’Este. Its 
uses differed probably somewhat from those of 
its more ancient neighbours. Many of the 
usual appendages to an Italian town-hall were 
doubtless transferred to the castle, while the 
Palazzo Pubblico was probably often adorned 
by the festivity, grace, beauty, and learning of 
a court which, at that time, was only rivalled 
by that of Urbino. 

The Palazzo Pubblico of Ferrara is an im- 
mense building of warm orange-coloured stone 
completely covered with diamond rusties, and 
adorned with elegant Cinque-cento pilasters. A 
very beautiful balcony is corbelled out at the 
angle, and in the centre of one of the fronts is 
the curious doorway shown in the engraving. 

A. B. 





Practicat Geometry.—Mr. Edward Blateliley, 
jun. has designed a case of models, which, coupled 
with a pamphlet (published by the London Parquetry 


Company), is intended for very elementary tuition in | 


practical geometry. It is proposed that students 
should first exercise themselves by finding any given 
model in the box, by its fac-simile in the pamphlet, 
mark down its outlines on a sheet of paper, and after- 
wards find the ru/e for drawing it in the pamphiet. 


























PUBBLICO, FERRARA, 


1ON THE INFLUENCE OF SOME EX- 
TERNAL AGENTS ON THE DURA- 
BILITY OF BULLDING MATERIALS.* 
Wuen the very imperfect state of that part 
of meteorology which treats of the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere is considered, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that little is known to 
'cuide us to any detinite conclusions as to the 
causes which affect the durability of building 
materials, and to their modes of action even 
under ordinary circumstances. Experience and 
tradition are the only authorities upon a subject 
of such importance; and the rules at present 
adopted in the selection and employment of the 
various Classes of building materials can hardly 
be considered other than empirical. In the fol- 
lowing article it will, therefore, be my object 
merely to state what is known and acted wpon ; 
and at the same time to call attention to some 
henomena which require explanation. 
The influence of the atmosphere upon build- 
ing materials is of a complicated nature: it is 
chemical, mechanical, and med?a/, under which 
term are included all the various modifications 
produced by moisture, heat, and electricity. 
The chemical influence, or, in other words, 
| the decomposition determined by chemical affi- 
jnity, depends, of course, upon the composition 
of the atmosphere itself, and this is known to 
lvary in an extraordinary manner in different 
ilocalities. The normal composition of atmos- 
| pheric air is considered to consist principally 
of oxygen and nitrogen, nm the proportions of 
208 of the former to 792 of the latter; but 





* By Mr. George R. Burnell, C.E. Read at the ordinary 
General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
June Sth, 








'there are also numerous other gases present 
| such as the carbonic acid, ammoniacal, hydro- 
ichloric, nitrous, and sulphuric, with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; the proportions of all 
which are affected by local causes. Even in 
the same locality the composition varies with 
‘the elevation above the ground, and the appli- 
cation of some theoretical deductions have led 
to such signal failures, as to justify us in dwell- 
ing on the necessity for examining carefully the 
actual conditions of each position. 
It is to Messrs. Dumas and Boussingault 
that we are indebted for the analysis of the at- 
mosphere quoted above, and from the researches 
of numerous other philosophers it appears that 
the proportions of oxygen and azote are con- 
stant. Messrs. Boussingault and Levy ascer- 
tained that the quantity of carbonie acid gas 
varied from 3°253 to 2989 parts of gas (in 
volume) in 10,000 parts of air, the former 
result having been obtained at Paris, the latter 
at Andilly, near Montmorency; but Michael 
Levy states that the quantity of this gas in sus- 
pension varies between 4 and 6 in 10,000, the 
smaller quantity being that most frequently 
found in the open country. Carburetted hy- 
drogen is found most abundantly in the neigh- 
| bourhood of marshes; nitrous acid gas in d 
tricts which are subject to violent storms, and 
it is supposed to be generated by the decompo- 
| sition of azote by electrical action. M. Fre- 
senius (Ann. de Chim. 1849, p. 208) states that 
he found the proportion of ammonia in the air 
to be in 100,000 parts in volume, 0°133 am- 
'monia, 0°205 oxide of ammonium, and 0°379 
carbonate of ammonia. But M. Boussingault’s 
observations upon the quantities of ammonia in 
| rain water show that it varies notably according 
to the position, from 1 to 5°45. Under all cir- 
cumstances the air of the night is richer in 
ammonia than that of the day, a fact which may 
be accounted for by the theory of the nutrition 
of plants, and the precipitation of ammonia by 
the early morning dews. 

M. Chevalier (“Journal de Pharmacie,” 
1835) found that the atmosphere of London 
‘contained sulphurie acid, generated, no doubt, 
by the combustion of coal. The same author 
also observed that the atmosphere of Paris con- 
tained the acetate and the hydro-sulphate of 
ammonia, which are to be attributed to the ex- 
halations from the numerous cesspools of that 
ltown. M. Vogel, of Munich, has the merit of 
having ascertained the presence of hydrochloric 
acid in the atmosphere surrounding the waters 

the Baltic and the Mediterranean, The 
action of the sea breezes upon some building 
materials, to which I shall have occasion here- 
after to refer, appears to prove that this gas is 
not confined to these seas. As it is furnished 
by the evaporation of the ocean, it necessarily 
varies in quantity according to the season ; and 
we may also suspect that other deleterious 
gases are from time to time suspended in the 
atmosphere, though their existence can hardly 
be demonstrated on account of their minute 
proportions. 

The meteorological conditions of the atmos- 
phere are subject to periodical variations, and 
they have distinctly marked phases of day and 
night, unless extraordinary phenomena occur. 
Thus, in clear weather, the atmosphere attains 
two maxima and two minima in its electrical 
state; the first maximum being between seven 
and nine in the morning, and the second 
between seven and nine in the evening; the 
first minimum about four in the morning, and 
the second between five and ten in the evening : 
but it must be observed that its hygrometric 
state frequently modifies these periods. The 
intensity of the sun’s light, and necessarily of 
its actinic influence, has its maximum rather 
before mid-day, and two minima corresponding 
nearly with the periods of twilight. A maxi- 
mum occurs in the temperature about two 
o’clock in the afternoon upon the average of 
the year, but there is a slight irregularity ac- 
cording to the seasons: a minimum occurs, 
generally speaking, when the sun occupies a 
position about 14° 47’ below the horizon, ac- 
cording to M. Bouvard’s observations in Paris: 
the period of mean temperature varies in the 

|different months. The atmosphere is driest 
about mid-day, and contains the greatest 
amount of moisture at night : the deposition of 
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midnight and sunrise, on account of the greater 
cold which then prevails. In our latitudes the 
disturbances of the barometric action are not 
marked by any regularity ; but there is a ten- 
dency to increase in the morning, when the 
barometer generally rises: it falls about mid- 


dew takes place to the greatest extent between | 


'same cause. I shall now proceed to point out term “ porphyry ” is in some cases inconsistent 
the various phenomena exhibited by the respec- | with its derivation ; the grey granites of Devon- 
tive classes of building materials usually em-! shire, Cornwall, and the N.W. of Spain, being 
ployed in London, not attempting, however, | occasionally called porphyritic, as well as the 
‘more than a very general description of a sub-! purple felspathic ak of Egypt. The latter is 
ject so vast and at the same time so compli-| almost entirely composed of felspar, with occa- 
jcated. sional erystals of amphibole and quartz; but 
| Granites present many varieties, differi 





day, rises again about sunset, and falls once the colour is entirely owing to the felspar, 
more about midnight. Tt may, in fact, be con- greatly in their composition and the mechanical | which is of a beautiful purple occasioned by the 
sidered that the meteorological fluctuations of arrangement of their elements. Those from | presence of a large proportion of the hydrous 
every day are affected by the relative positions | Devonshire and Cornwall contaim a large pro-| oxide of iron. phite (green antique porphyry) 
of the sun and the earth, and that they cor- portion of schorl, and are frequently pervaded | and melaphyre (black porphyry) are instances of 
respond more or less closely with the cardinal | by masses of felspar, of such dimensions and so a similar disregard for the derivation of a generic 
positions of the former at rising and setting, at | distinctly cryitallioed, as to cause them to as-|name. A description of granite, known to 
mid-day and midnight. | sume a porphyritic charaeter. Aceording to | mineralogists by the name Syenite, was also 

The mean temperature of London throughout | Sir H. De la Beche, the granites of Seieak an /much used by the ancient Egyptians : it is re- 
the year is 50° 50’, whilst that of the sur-|of the same character, but the schorl oceurs in! markable for having the mica replaced by horn- 
rounding country is 48° 50’. The thermometer | smaller proportions. The gramites of Aberdeen-| blendish amphibole, and is of a rose colour. 
very rarely rises above 96°, and the greatest | shire are more decidedly uxieaceous, and schorl |The atmosphere does not appear to have much 
cold hitherto recorded in our metropolis is 5°| is rarely found in them: they also differ from | action upon this variety, at least in Egypt, if we 


SANA cay 


below Zero. 
amounts only to 2-07in. 
One of the most important conditions of the 


| component parts more 
more evenly distributed. 


mal in volume, and | 
n some eases horn- | 


The mean barometric range those of England and Ireland, in having their) may judge by the state of Pompey’s Pillar and 


Cleopatra’s Needle. 
Whinstones, or basalts, become disintegrated 


atmosphere depends upon the rate of evapora- | blende takes the place of mica, and im others unequally under the effeets of exposure to the 
tion, and the amount of humidity in suspension; |the quartz and the felspar are both so much | atmosphere, in consequence of the variable pro- 


and the intensity of these agents is greatest at | affected in colour by the presence, doubtless, of | portions of felspar they contain, and 


directly opposite seasons of the year. 
ration is greatest in summer, and least in 


winter: the reverse takes place with respect to | this is the well-known granite of Peterhead. The silica, constitute their base. 


humidity. 


rosy hue to the whole mass. An instance of | 


perhaps 


Evapo- hydrous oxide of iron, as to give a general also of the particular combinations of alumina, 


lime, and magnesia, which, in connection with 
If any potassa be 


Mr. Daniell estimated the mean} granites of Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isles’ present in combination with the silica in the 
evaporation in the neighbourhood of London at | Chaussey, which are oceasionally brought imte| sha: 


of felspar, the action is more rapid than 


23°974 inches per annum, ranging in the | the London market, resemble those of Cornwall; under ordinary circumstances, the humidity of 


various months from about half an inch in/ and, indeed, M‘Culloch, in his “ Classifieation of | the atmosphere decomposing the fels 


| Rocks,” states that they pass into the same two substances, one of which is solu 
Supposing the com- | variety. 


January and December to 3} inches in June, 
and 3} inches in July. 
plete saturation of the atmosphere to be repre- 


sented by 100; the humidity of the months of 


some- | 


Their appearance is, however, | 
large im- | 


‘times diversified by the oceurrenee of 
perfectly shaped crystals of compact felspar, | 


yar into 
Vie. and 
easily removed by succeeding rains. Serpen- 
tines, and the diallage rocks, which are silicates 
of magnesia combined with hydrates of that 


December, January, and February will then be which give the whole mass either a greenish! base, yield easily to the attacks of acids when 


expressed by 92. In the intervening months 
ihe humidity diminishes with tolerable regu- 
larity to the minimum of 78 at the end of June, 
except in the month of May, when a trifling 
irregularity occurs. It thus happens that the 
greatest amount of moisture is suspended in the 
air, to be absorbed by porous materials, pre- 
cisely at the season of diminished temperature 
and exposure to the attacks of frost; while 
evaporation takes place at the period when the 
conditions of temperature are most favourable 
to the production and development of the salts 
by the previously absorbed moisture acting on 
the earthy bases. 


. . a, 
Such we may consider the general properties 


of the atmosphere likely to affect the eonditions 
of building materials, and we may een their 
influence under circumstances apparently very 
dissimilar. 

The various external agents produce effects, 
either by the new combinations they superinduce 
between the earthy bases, the metals, and the 
metalloids of the different classes of building 


materials and the gases they contain, or by the | 


solution and removal of the combinations pre- 
viously existing. There are few, indeed we 
may almost say that there are no conditions 
either of organic or inorganic chemistry which 


can be considered permanent ; and as the gra- | 


dual decay of rocks is a law of nature every- 


where, and inevitably at work to renew the face | 


of the world by apparent destruction, it is not 
to be expected that the insignificant quantities 
ve deal with can be exempt from similar laws. 
The consideration of the circumstances attend- 
ing the formation of the new compounds of 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic, ammoniacal, and | 
hydrochloric gases with the bases above men- | 
tioned, with the action of the fermentation of | 
woody sap, would lead to a lengthened investi- | 
gation of the most abstruse branches of che- | 
mistry. The importance, however, of these | 
compounds cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, nor can the attention of scientific men be | 
too deeidedly called to them. Sometimes they | 
act to destroy, at others to consolidate; but in | 
all their influence is very marked, and calls for | 


serious consideration from the architect. Limes, 


‘tinge, as in the case of the Guernsey, or a 
| rosy one, as in that of the Jersey granite. 

| The decomposition of granites takes place 
‘from the action of the atmosphere upon their | 
‘constituent particles. “The quartz 1s almost | 
| pure silicious earth in a erystalline form. The} 
ifelspar and mica are very compounded sub- 
stances: both contain silica, alumina, and oxide 
,of iron. In the felspar there is usually lime 
and potassa; in the mica, lime and magnesia. 
| When a granitic rock of this kind has been long | 
'exposed to the influence of air and water, the | 
lime and the potassa contained in its constituent 
parts are acted upon by water and carbonic 
acid; and the oxide of iron, which is almost | 
always in its least oxidized state, or in that of | 
the protoxide, tends to combine with more | 
‘oxygen: the consequence is that the felspar | 
| decomposes, and likewise the mica, but the first | 
| the more rapidly.” Such are the words in which | 
Sir H. Davy (“ Agricultural Chemistry,” p. 189) | 
_deseribes the mode of decomposition of granites; | 
‘and they may be taken to express the present | 
state of science so far as the granites usually 
employed in England are concerned. But there 
‘appear to be different conditions in the combi- 
nations of the bases of felspar which give rise 
Thus, the Egyp- 
tian porphyries, which contain a notable excess 
of rose-coloured felspar, resist the influence of 
‘the atmosphere in an extraordinary manner. 
| Possibly this may be accounted for by the close- 
ness of the grain (so to speak), which would, to 
a certain extent, prevent atmospheric moisture 
from communicating with anything beyond the 
immediate surface ; or the more simple character 
of some of these porphyritic rocks may be favour- 
able to their preservation ; whereas the different 
rates of expansion of the ingredients must have 
a material mechanical influence in disintegrating 
rocks when they exist in considerable numbers. 
The difference between the rapid rate of decom- 
position of the porphyritic granites of Spain, 
Brittany, and Cornwall, and that of the Egyptian 
specimens appear to justify the inference that 
the cause last suggested has great influence 
upon their durability. The former are, in fact, 
‘composed of a greater number of ingredients 


;to some apparent anomalies. 


cements, and some descriptions of building |than the latter, in which both mica and horn- 


stones, when properly employed, gain 


in 
strength and durability by the slow, but sure, 


|} 


| blende are wanting. 
| Practically it is found that the uniform cha- 


action of the air. When injudiciously employed | racter of the Aberdeen granites resists atmos- 
they rapidly decay, through the decomposition to | pheric influences in our latitude better than 


« . * ° j 
agents to which it serves as a medium; while | and Cornwall. 


the destruction of the metallic or the organized | 


It may, perhaps, be as well to call attention 


i these decorative materials very hazardous. 





matters employed is equally occasioned by the {o the fact that the modern application of the 


the silicates are in certain proportions, and 
alumina is present. The most beautiful varie- 
ties of these materials employed in the arts 
are obtained from the environs of Genoa, 
and from Zeeblitz in Saxony; but it is 
much to be feared that the atmosphere of 
large towns, especially when containing sul- 
phuric acid gas from the combustion of coal, 
renders the employment of even the best of 
t 
appears also that in parting with their water of 
crystallization upon exposure to the air, an un- 
equal contraction takes place in the constituent 
parts of the serpentine obtained in certain loca- 
lities, which in consequence breaks in an irre- 
gular manner. 

The next description of building materials to 
be considered, in following the ascensional order 
of the geological series, are the slate rocks. 
Those worked for the supply of the London 
market are principally situated in North Wales, 
Satuiek rae Westmoreland, the former 
being a tolerably homogeneous clay slate, the 
latter being much more ehloritic. Exposed 
freely to the action of the atmosphere both 
varieties appear to be tolerably durable, but 
Westmoreland slates decay very rapidly in 
damp positions, when the air around them is 
not frequently renewed. ‘They decay, in fact, 
in the covered parts, probably from the decom- 
position of the silicate of iron, to which they 
owe their peculiar colour. The combination of 
silica and alumina in the Welsh slates appears 
to be more stable than that which prevails in 
any other material of the same nature ; for their 
powers of resistance to atmospheric influence 
are greater than those of any slates employed in 
Western Europe or North America. As a 
general rule, the denser the slate the more 
durable it will be; and the most important 
condition to be observed in its use is, that water 
should not be allowed to percolate between the 
edges of the strata. Practically it is found 
that the smoother the surfaces cf the slates, 
and the closer they lie, the greater is the pitch 
requisite to be given to the roof; because, 
under such cireumstances, capillary action takes 
effect to a greater extent than when the slates 
present irregular and perceptibly large in- 
tervals. 

The various sandstones, millstone grits, and 
conglomerates, are affected by the atmosphere, 


|either through the decomposition of the mate- 
which that element gives rise, or the mechanical the more easily worked stones of Devonshire | 


rial cementing their particles together, or by 
the mechanical effects of moisture. ‘These last 
may consist, either in the removal of the 
cementing material, or in the destruction of the 
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cohesion of the particles by the expansion of 
the water in freezing. Many of the sandstones 
occur in regular layers, separated by thin films 
of a species of clay, as in the common York- 
shire flagstones, and when these films are suffi- 
ciently thick to offer an efficient resistance to 
the passage of water, to retain it, in fact, under 
the upper shale, the expansion during frost will 
almost inevitably destroy the stone. If the 
water should change its form from other causes, 
such as heat, the same effect will be produced ; 
and it is therefore found that the Yorkshire 
stones of a very porous, and at the same time 
of a very fissile deenetue. are unable to resist 
the extremes either of cold or heat. The best 
materials of this description are those of a 
homogeneous nature—such as the Park Spring, 
the Idle, and the Darley Dale stones, in all of 
which the minute subdivisions disappear, and 
the mass may be described as consisting of an 
assemblage of distinct molecules of similar 
nature, united by mechanical juxta-position. 
The sandstones, in which the silicious mole- 
cules are united by a calcareous cement, are far 
more susceptible of decomposition than those 
united by a silicious cement, for it appears that 
in the former cases the chemical combination is 
rarely effected between the lime and the silica ; 
as the latter is not in the state known as free 
silica, nor such as can easily form combinations 
with other materials. In the case of some of 
the millstone grits, however, the cementing 
substance, which is silicious, forms so energetic 
a combination with the molecules it envelopes, 
that both resist the action of external causes in 
an equal manner, and the durability of the 
Prneales Fall stone may fairly be compared 
even to that of granite itself. These remarks 
may be extended to the conglomerates, in all 
essential respects at least, because, in fact, 
generally speaking, they differ from the mill- 
stone grits only in the size of their elements. 
The crystalline marbles vary in such a very 
marked manner, both in the nature and the 
proportions of some of their constituents, and 
they have been so modified by the accidental 
circumstances of their geological position, that 
it is more than usually difficult to trace the laws 
of their decomposition under the action of 
atmospheric causes. In many instances they 
are traversed by veins filled in with more per- 
fectly defined crystals of the base of the rock, 
or the fissures caused by these veins are filled 
in with extraneous matters, such as clay, and 
sometimes even with minerals, Again, how- 
ever regular the structure of the mass may 
seem, there is always a tendency in the more 
crystalline rocks to assume a distinct cleavage, 
which is often different from the direction of 
the planes of stratification. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the moisture furnished by the at- 
mosphere either furnishes the elements neces- 
sary for the decomposition of the materials 
introduced into the veins, or by the mechanical 
effects it produces in consequence of the changes 
of temperature, disintegrates the mass. The 
former class of phenomena may be most dis- 
tinctly observed in the Breccias, or such marbles 
as the Brocatello and the Oriental Jasper: the 
white marbles very frequently exhibit the 
cleavage above alluded to, and are the most 
exposed to the injuries produced by the 
infiltration of water between the planes of 
division. It is to be observed that the 
species of false stratification indicated by 
the cleavage is most apparent in the rocks 
which, like the slate rocks, have been affected 
by proximity to igneous formations, and that 
the more crystalline the marble the more ex- 
posed it is to this inconvenience. At the same 
time it must be observed that the more per- 
fectly crystallized carbonates of lime, under 
which denomination, in fact, nearly all the finer 
marbles may be included, resist the chemical 
influences of the atmosphere more successfully , 
than similar substances where the forms are not 
so distinctly marked. It would appear as 
though the process of crystallization were | 
accompanied by the development of some) 
chemical affinity between the ultimate particles, | 
similar to that which is noticed with respect 
to the various forms of silica, and which eine 
them afterwards to resist more energetically 
external causes of decay. In some marbles the 
joints assume different directions from either | 





the lines of stratigraphical deposition, or from 
the planes of cleavage; but in the practical 
operations of building the consideration of this 
peculiarity may be neglected, because they are 
usually so distinctly marked as to place in 
reality the natural limits to the sizes of the 
blocks raised. 

M. Durocher communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences a memoir “Sur |’Absorption de 
Eau Atmosphérique par les Substances Miné- 
rales,” which throws some light on the subject 
of the decomposition of silicated materials, or 
those containing metallic oxides. Froin his ex- 
periments it appears that all substances of this 
description actually absorb water from the 
atmosphere, and undergo a commencement of 
hydration, which must necessarily facilitate the 
decomposition of mixed minerals, such as the 
silicates, and is apparently the commencement 
of that action. Messrs. Jamin and Bertrand 
have also shown that in porous bodies gases 
are condensed with remarkable facility, so that 
it is possible that the conditions of molecular 
aggregation influence the durability of mineral 
substances in the direct proportion of the facili- 
ties which are offered to the passage of air to 
the interior. From this we may infer that the 
existence of a crystalline structure is in itself a 
protection to the materials in which it may 
oecur, because, under such circumstances, the 
porosity is usually less; or at any rate the in- 
tervals between the ultimate molecules are pro- 
ortionally smaller than in the case of materials 
freld together simply by aggregation without 
crystallization. Sir H. De la Beche notices the 
universality of this law (Geol. Observer, ed. 


1851, p. 8), but he does not attempt to account 


for it. 


The magnesian, the oolitic, and the ordinary | 
z ’ e 


secondary and tertiary limestones, are liable to 
decay under the influence of the atmosphere, 
with very various degrees of rapidity ; and it is 
moreover to be noted, that the same formations 
yield materials varying singularly in their powers 
of resistance according to the position they occu- 
vied in the quarries, and the exposure of the 
yuilding in which they are employed 
sults obtained by the use of the Anston magne- 


sian limestone, and the marked differences to be | 


observed in the Bath, Caen, and Portland 
oolites, as well as in the several members of the 
tertiary series of the Paris basin, appear to show 
that no a priori laws can be laid down with re- 
spect to their durability when exposed to the 
air. All these classes of materials are supposed 
to have been deposited by waters containing 
their elements in solution; and if they were 
once in that state (ce. of solution) it must be 
evident that they are always susceptible of 
passing into it again, if the necessary conditions 
are presented, unless the deposition should have 


been effected by the introduction of some addi- | 


tional element, or such element should have 
been supplied at a later period. There is 
another chemical agent at work in many cases 
to hasten the decomposition of the sedimentary 
rocks unaffected by llutonic action, namely, the 
animal matter which they so often contain ; and 
as the distribution of this matter is not subject 
to any definite law, it necessarily produces 
irregular effects. Occasionally, also, the body 
of the stones is traversed by numerous fissures 
which have been subsequently filled im by more 
crystalline materials of greater powers of resist- 
ance; and again, the chemical nature of these 
stones often varies, owing to the presence of 
more or less silica in combination with the ordi- 
nary bases. Every possible variety in the mode 
of disintegration may therefore be observed in 
these stones. 

Experience has shown that the magnesian 
limestones are not more capable of resisting the 
effects of our London atmosphere than the car- 
bonates of lime formerly used, when proper care 


has been exercised in the selection of the latter. | 


Mr. Rogers indeed remarks (Brit. Assoc. 1849), 
that rain-water slightly carbonated takes up the 
carbonate of magnesia more rapidly than it does 
the carbonate of lime, and that the magnesian 
silicates are easily soluble even in pure water. 
Forchhammer also observes, that water which 
contains carbonate of soda acts easily upon 
magnesian rocks. Now it is very probable that 
the rain-water falling through the atmosphere of 
London should be charged at any rate with car- 


The re- | 


bonie acid gas, and thus become extremely 
prejudicial to this class of materials; and it is 
possible that the rain may give rise to a catalytic 
action between the lime and magnesia contained 
jin this elass of stones, which would facilitate 
| their decomposition. Every stone, as may be 
gathered from what has been said above, is ex- 
anys to decay in the precise ratio of its porosity, 
yut in addition to this cause of disintegration, 
which acts principally by allowing water to ex- 
ercise its natural mechanical powers, all the 
ordinary building stones are exposed to the 
peculiar process known by the name of nitrifica- 
tion, which, in consequence of the formation of 
| the erystals of nitre, combined with a base, 
jtends to disintegration of the surface. The 
| magnesian limestones allow the development of 
| this process as freely as the carbonates of lime, 
/ even if they do not offer extraordinary facilities 
|for its action. The generally received opinion 
is, that the azote, furnished by the decomposition 
of the animal matters diffused through the rocks, 
combines with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
to form nitrogen, which latter gas in its turn 
combines with the soda, existing in small quan- 
\tities in all sedimentary deposits, to form the 
nitrate of soda, or the saltpetre of commerce. 
Duinas says that azote and oxygen combine most 
readily under the influence of electricity, but 
that the energetic bases, lime and magnesia, may 
| suffice, especially when moisture is present, to 
replace that intermediate agent. At any rate 
this chemical operation takes place in nearly all 
building stones of a porous nature, and it may 
confirm the common opinion, that of stones, of 
the same description geologically, the densest 
are the most likely to resist the action of the 
| atmosphere. 

The phenomena of the saltpetring of building 
inate are very little understood ; but there 
are certain practical rules which may serve to 
guide the architect in his endeavours to avoid 
the inconvenience arising from it. They are,— 

First. To employ, if possible, in damp positions, 
‘either granite, the will stone grits, the conglo- 
merates of a purely silicious character, or sand- 
stones free from animal matter, and the sulphate 
| of iron. 
| Secondly. If the cost of either of these classes 
‘of materials should render their employment 

impracticable, the use of any of the ordinary 
limestones should be avoided in positions where 
they are exposed to warm dampness, should it 
be desired to execute any coloured decorations 
| upon the immediate surface of the walls. When 
| from local considerations it may be advisable to 
‘employ these materials in basements, or other 
| damp positions, they must be separated from the 
upper structure by the a of a layer 
of some impermeable material, to intercept the 
| passage of the water, which would otherwise be 
absorved by the capillarity of the upper stone- 
| work, 

| Thirdly. Every precaution must be taken to 
| prevent the saturation of the ordinary lime- 
| stones by sea water, and the use of sea sand in 
the mortar to be employed with them must be 
carefully avcided, because sea water furnishes 
the salts of soda most likely to assist in the 
formation of the nitrates, and sea sand is also 
highly impregnated with the same salts. It is 
equally known that the atmosphere of the sea- 
shore holds in suspension a notable quantity of 
the various salts which pass off by evaporation 
from the surface of the sea; and it is for this 
reason that stones which are exposed to nitrifi- 
cation suffer more rapidly in such positions than 
in the interior of the country. 

Fourthly. To isolate decorative works eflect- 
ually from the walls formed of materials in any 
way susceptible of saltpetring. Of late years 
attempts have been made in Paris, and some 
other continental towns, to revive the practice 
of mural decorations, but the results have gene- 
rally been unfavourable, in consequence of the 
chemical action of the atmospheric moisture 
transmitted through the pores of the stones. So 
seriously has this cause hom observed to affect 
internal decorations, that the architect of the 
new Hotel du Ministere des Affaires Etrangéres, 
M. Lacornée, has lined the inner surfaces of the 
walls destined to receive either silk panels or 
| paintings with sheet lead, and has then battened 
out independently of them. In the new church 
' of St. Vincent de Paul the painting on the dome 
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behind the high altar ‘has begun to fade from 
the effects of the transmission of the moisture 
of the atmosphere through the stone vaulting. 
This work has not been executed more than 
about twelve months. 

It must be observed with respect both to the 
carbonates of lime and the magnesian lime- 
stonés, that their principal elements exist only 
in the state of subcarbonates while the stones 
remain in the rock. They absorb carbonic acid 








ey whole the efforts of the three sister arts. 
t is not, then, of sculpture and painting in 
their loftier phases that I am speaking, but rather 
of those humbler varieties of these glorious arts, 
which architecture must now be content to enlist 
as her handmaids. It is the raising of ‘hese from 
their low estate which is the great object of the 
founders of this Museum. The public have never, 
I think, been led sufficiently to reflect on the 


absurdity of the present position of architec- | 





from the atmosphere, and harden by exposure 
to the air; but as the hardening process would | 
augment the cost of labour, ond is moreover | 
very slow in its action, it is rarely resorted to | 
in practice. 


tural art, and particularly on the great gulf 
which now lies between the Academic and the 
architectural sculptor. At all times during 
which architecture has held a really elevated 


workmen as to lead them to quit our ranks and 
seek better remuneration in working for illus- 
trated newspapers or modelling embossed book- 
covers. We must do more than this, or we 
shall have rendered our work but futile. We must 
endeavour to raise the public taste, and to culti- 
vate such an appreciation of architectural art- 
labour as to induce the employer to set upon it 
a higher pecuniary value, and offer such a pre- 
mium for its advancement as to render it a 
hopeful field for noble and generous aspira- 
tion.” 

“A deputation from our body, kindly headed 
by our noble president, has, during the last few 





For many reasons, however, it | position, she has enlisted under her banner | months, been honoured with an interview with 


swould be desirable to quarry the stone required | the first artists in whatever department which | Prince Albert, who entered most kindly and at 


fer an important building twelve months before | 
it is to be employed, because the danger to be | 
2 from frost would be avoided, and 


t | 


ne carbonization would be more perfect. | 


the period could boast ; so much so, that it is 
often difficult in works of those periods to dis- 
tinguish between the architect and the sculptor, 
and to know whether the architecture was the 


' great length into the discussion of our plans. 


He expressed himself most strongly as to the 
| absolute necessity of some radical change in the 
,art-education of our workmen, of whose de- 





Another very useful precaution is to cover the | work of the one or the sculpture a portion of ficiencies he spoke in terms so true, and yet so 


exposed surfaces with a wash of some descrip- 
tion, able either to close their pores or to pro- 
duce a chemical action on the stones themselves. 
The practice of some London masons of paint- | 
iig the stonework, as it is carried up, with a thick | 


slime of stone dust and water, acts in the former 


manner ; the washing all exposed surfaces with | 


an alkaline silicate acts in the latter, and it | highest and most Lonoured of his compatriots: | Ruskin. He expresse 


would be unquestionably preferable were it not 
that in some positions the addition of even the 
small quantity of soda requisite to hold the} 
silica in solution might furnish the element of | 
the saltpetre.* 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting, held on 
Monday, the 12th June, Mr. F. C. Penrose in 
the chair, attention was called to Mr. Scott’s 
report addressed to Sir William Molesworth | 
on the state of the Royal Tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, and the measures proposed to be taken 
to arrest their decay. Mr. Papworth, fellow, 
gave a brief description of a bow and string 
rafter of a very light description used in Ire- 
land. The paper read was “On Architecture as 
represented in Pictures,” by H. Twining, Esq. 
and various engravings illustrative of the differ- 
ent schools of painting were exhibited. Mr. 
Richard Tress was elected as fellow. At the 
closing general meeting, held on the 26th of June, 
a paper “On the Topography and Antiquities 
of Constantinople,” by the Rev. R. Burgess, 
was read. 





CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL MUSEUM. 

THE conversazione at the Architectural 
Museum, in Canon-row, Westminster, on 
Thursday, the 29th ult. was very numerously 
attended, and passed off most. satisfactorily. 
Karl de Grey presided with that frank cordiality 
which distinguishes him, and opened the busi- 
ness of the evening by calling on Mr. G. G. 
Seott, the treasurer, to read his report. Various 
voles of thanks, including an appeal for assist- 
ance, were moved and spoken to by the Bishop 
of Oxford, Canon Wordsworth, Lord Nelson, 
Dr. Biber, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Powell, Mr. Godwin, 
Sir William Ross, and others. The speeches of 
the Bishop and Dr. Biber were particularly in- 
teresting. 

We repeat the expression of our hope that | 
subscriptions will be fertheoming for the sup- | 
port and enlargement of the museum; and we | 
print some portions of txe treasurer’s report to | 
show the want of such an institution, and ex- | 
plain what has lately been done. 

“Our objects can be best appreciated by | 
‘reflecting on the low state to which all the arts | 
subsidiary to architecture had been reduced, 
and how little bad been done, till a very recent 
period, again to elevate them. I am not, of 
course, speaking of the higher branches of art, | 





as sculpture and painting, viewed in their re- | 
ceived, academical sense. These noble arts, so | 
far from being in a low position, seem to have | 
elevated themselves on so lofty a pinnacle as to | 
look down with scorn upon her who once was | 
called their sister, and to feel that it would be | 
almost a degradation to work hand in hand with | 
her whose glory it once was to unite in one | 








© To bejoontinued. 





the perfect conception of the other. 

It has been reserved for the present age, and 
perhaps for our own country, to realise the 
reverse of this, and to draw the greatest possi- 
ble line of distinction between the sculptor of 
the academy and the architectural sculptor. 
The former ranks, as heretofore, among the 


his works command prices only to be paid by 
the most wealthy: he is reckoned eed justly) 
among the great worthies of his age, and is the 
guest of nies and princes. The latter is too 
often removed, in social position, but one degree 
above the ordinary stonemason from whose 
ranks he has in many cases raised himself by 
his own unaided exertions: his remuneration is 
calculated at so many shillings a day: he is 
perhaps a member of a trades’ union instead of a 
Royal Academy : he can afford neither the time 
nor the money necessary to the proper study of 
his art; and if, as is very often the case, he has 
been blessed by nature with really artistic sen- 
timent and noble aspirations, his only incentive 
to ambition, and the great object which urges 
him to exertion and effort, is the hope that he 
may at as early a day as possible escape from 
a servitude which es Fan his spirit, and 
divert his talents to o jects, no matter what, 
so that they are not subsidiary to architecture. 

To fill this cup of bitterness to the brim only 
one thing was needed, and that we have till 
lately possessed, a public of which ninety-nine- 
enichihe could not distinguish between the 
basest and the most beautiful architectural 
sculpture, and of which the other hundredth 
treated the whole art with scorn, because of the 
degradation from which they never lent a hand 
to help it. 

The project on which we are now embarked 
is a humble effort to remedy, however slightly, 
this lamentable state of things. 

It is vain to hope that sculptors of the high- 
est class will again (at least, in our day) go 
hand in hand with architects: our object then 
must be to elevate the humbler class of sculp- 
tors and architectural carvers on which we have 
to depend. The first difficulty our art-workman 
has to contend with is that, being dependent for 
existence on his daily work, it is impossible for 
him to find means or spare time to visit and 


| study the works of better periods of his art.| building, and as affording dai 
| Our first step, then, is fo bring these objects | those for whose use it is erected. 


within his reach: the next difficulty is that the 
study of nature, as the great storehouse of 


lately almost lost sight of, and our workmen 
are quite unfamiliar with the use of such types. 

Our next object, then, is by means of casts 
and other accurate representations of the pro- 
ductions of nature, placed side by side with 
casts of the finest works in which such objects 


‘have been followed as a guide, at once to fami-| morning at a church in a 
. liarise the mind of the workman with these where this has been exemplifiec 
| primary types, and to place before him the best ordinary degree, and where, from a few days’ 


made use of in art. 

Our work is, however, not only with the 
artist, but with his employer: it would be a 
poor encouragement to the former if we were to 


| cultivate his taste and improve his skill only to) Anglesea a series of capitals emulatin 


leave him, as now, without the natural reward 


would be doing little for architecture were we 
to do no more than so to elevate our artist- 


| painful, as to redouble our determination to do 
our part for the removal. His Royal Highness 
‘also took the opportunity of giving us some 
|home truths as regards our own profession ; 
beveee, however wholesome, I wil not now 
repeat, lest they should stir up as violent a 
storm as followed the philippics of Pugin or of 

d himself as most anxious 
| that any efforts made for the improvement of 
| art-workmen should be so far allied to those 
carried on under the Board of Trade as to 
insure their not losing efficiency by doing the 
same thing imperfectly twice over, which 
might be done better by united effort ; and-also 
expressed himself as most desirous that we 
should make such arrangements as to follow up 
in our particular department the educational 
movement so vigorously pressing onwards under 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave ; and the interview 
closed by our being requested to confer on the 
subject with these gentlemen. By them we 
were most kindly and favourably received, and 
they have since attended one of our meetings 
to discuss the best mode by which their move- 
ment and our own might be made mutually to 
aid in carrying out the same great object.” 

Let it not be considered that it is a matter in 
which architects are alone interested: this is 
far from being the case Personally it concerns 
us no more than others whether our buildings 
are or are not real works of art. We work not 
for ourselves, but for the pw/ic ; and it is not 
as professional architects so much as lovers of 
art, that we appeal to that public to aid us in 
elevating the humbler instruments employed in 
carrying out heir work. It is they, not we, who 
suffer through the artistic defects of our build- 
ings: it is ¢heir own eyes which are, or ought 
to be, offended every day by the barbarous and 
uncouth carvings Thich too often disfigure 
them; and it is for ¢heir interest even more 
than our own, that such causes of offence 
should cease. I lay the more stress upon this, 
because we almost always find that attempts at 
architectural beauty and artistic touches in our 
works are viewed by our employers as indu/- 
gences to the fancies of their architect, and are 
rather good-naturedly, or perhaps unwillingly 
permitted as a concession to his whims, than 
demanded as necessary to the perfection of the 

‘ enjoyment to 





| I will add a few words merely to state my 
/own experience of the utility of the museum. 


| types for architectural decoration, has been till| It is my custom, when employing a carver, to 


insist on his spending some time in studying 
‘here the objects which strike me as best calcu- 
lated to furnish hints for his work. I can truly 
|say that the advantage derived has been pro- 
| digious ; so much so as to exhibit a perfect 
/revolution in their work. I have been this very 
yrovincial town, 
{ ina most extra- 


‘examples of the mode in which they may be | study in our museum, the carver has turned out 


| work such as I hardly know a parallel to in this 
country. In another case an obscure carver, 
|sent to our museum by a builder in North 
| Wales, has executed in the hard marble of 
the 
| delicacy of those in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, 


| of success or the incentives to emulation, and it | and has delighted himself in arranging, as his 
modeis, the wild 
woods and hedges. 


plants from the neighbouring 
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THE WORKS OF NICKOLAS STONE, 
SENIOR. 


THE WATER-GATE YORK-STAIRS. 


In_the last paragraph of your correspondent 
“ A. W. H.’s” communication on the subject of 
the water-gate, York-stairs (p. 337), he writes, 
“ Respecting the question of who designed the 
‘water-gate,’ I will beg to suggest to your 
correspondent ‘G. B.’ that he would greatly 
aid in the solution of that problem were he to 
favour those of your readers who take an interest 
in such matters, with a full account of the other 
‘eminentt workes desined by the Master Mason 
Nickolas Stone.’ ” 

I hasten, therefore, to follow the suggestion, 
and send you a copy of the list which [referred 
to in my note inserted in the Builder, p. 252, 
ante. 

I may add that in the same book, which con- 
tains the accompanying list, are various memo- 
randa relating to sums received by Stone during 
many years (from 1631 to 1642) for monu- 
ments, statues, fonts, chimney-pieces, pillars for 
sun-dials, &c.—some to a large amount; and 
amongst others—“ 1631. Dr. Done’ (Dr. Donne), 
monument, 120/.; — Sir Dudley Diggs, a 
chappell and monument, 150/.; 1635. A statue 
of Jupiter, 28/.; 1636. Sir Julias Cesar’s 
monument, 110/.; 1638. Sir Edw’ Coke, K"* 
Lord Chief Justice, monument, paid 400/. ; 
1641. For a font of white marble and black 
marble wro' and sett in the new chappell in} 
Tutthill Fields, in Westminster, 10/.;” also 
various chimney-pieces of 10/. 20/. 25/. and 30/. 
each. “a, B.” 


** Some of y*most eminentt Workes that my Vncle 
Mr. Nickolas Stone, Senior, did in England, 
in Holland, and Scottland. 

The Banqueting Roome att Whitehall. 

The Chappell at St. James House, now 
standing. 

The Staires and Water Gate at Sumerset 
House. Hee made y° figure Nilus and Mr. 
Kerne y* other. 

The fine Mozaicke Pavem' and Geometriall 
Staires, and many other workes he did for y* 
Qeene at Greenwiche House. 

The fine Diall Stande, now ruiend in y* Prevy 
Garden at Whitehall. The famous Mr. Marr 
erectd y° lines. 

Many eminent Marble Chim_ey-peeces, noble 
Stone Gates and fronttises hee did for K. 
James y* lst and King Charles y* 1st at Theo- 
balls. Y* house is downe. 

Hee did many stronge and good Stone Worke 
and Stone Carving* at Windsor Castle for y* 
King, y* K" allowing him 12* p. day for ever, a 


free gift to him & and his heares, but sould to! 


Mr. Marshall in Mr. John Stone’s lifetime. 
That noble Portico hee built at y° west end of 
St. Paules Churche. Mr. Inigo Jones his 
desine and Mr. Stone’s care in performing y* 
worke. 
The Water Gate att Yorke House hee desined 
& built, & y° right hand Lion hee did, fronting 
© Thames. Me. Kearne a Jarman, his brother 
ma_ring * his sister, did y* Shee Lion. 
Gould smithes Hall in Foster Lane hee 
desined and built ; it stands between 4 streetes, 
& never aright angle, w" outside, and yett al 
square roomes w'*in side, w'" a noble entrance 
of y* Doricke order. 
ee desined & built at Holy Rude House for 








* 2 Lions at y‘ churche; by doeing y Mr. De 

izer bestowed his daugheter on him, and partt 
of her portion was all’ y' Porttland stone y' 
built y* frontt of y* iner courtt of y* banqueting 
house at ee for Mr. De Kizer a : 

eat partt of y* quarrey y" open in y° le o 
Porttland : this I Sielatp “pits 

Hee did many more workes of eminence in 
many places, for he was maister mason of all y° 
King’s houses and all y* Cinke portes: now 
there are 3 maister masons. He had 3 sonns— 
Hei. a fine painter; his 2¢ sonn Nickolas a 
curious sculptture ; his youngest sonn was bred a 
scoller by Docttor busby ie was an exelent 


architectt. 
*Writ by f * These words in 
Charles Stoakes.~ the handwriting 
i of G. Vertue. 


G. B. 





MOVES IN LONDON. 

Royal Academy of Music—We are informed 
that this national institution, to which we are 
indebted for many English vocalists, including 
the names of Birch, Dolby, Seguin, Ransford, 


as such cases are, it is to be feared, far too 
numerous, it appears to be worthy of serious 
attention. 

The fault, it is submitted, is mainly owing to 
the architects of churches. 

To attempt to warm this church with stoves 
was clearly an after-thought; and the whole 
arrangement of the doors and windows is such, 
that people are cut to pieces with draughts in all 
directions, sometimes fiewion our hair and the 
leaves of our books one way and then the other. 
The cold, the wind, and the utter discomfort are 
such, that people are heard coughing and sneez- 
ing all over the church. rey myself, I sel- 
dom escape without a toothache, or a general 
cold, which, on many occasions, has rendered it 
necessary for me to be nursed at home for some 
days to get rid of the mischief done to my con- 
stitution on Sunday. In a word, I declare 
solemnly that I cannot go to church to take 
care of my soul, except at the risk of doing 
mortal damage to my body. 

In the House of Commons, the temperature 
is ordered to be kept up to 62 degrees; at 
least, I think I saw it so stated in a blue book. 
At any rate, this is a most important tempera- 





and various eminent instrumentalists of the day, 


ture to be observed in the warming of our 


are likely to erect an academy upon a site offered | dwellings; for if a person will sit quite still, as 
by John Laurie, Esq. of ieipciciens a late | in reading, without any exercise, in a room the 
sheriff of London, in a central position in|temperature of which is below 62 degrees, he 
Cavendish-square. The council, we are told, | will certainly find the mucous membrane affected, 
are determined to have a building “that will) particularly during the months from March to 
vie with any in the kingdom, and not be out-| September. Attention to this fact would save 
done by any in Europe, for the cultivation of a| many a life. It is good economy to have a 
science which is making rapid strides in this | thermometer marked plainly at 62 degrees, and 
country, and is refining the taste of the com-/ to order servants to light fires when the tempera- 
munity.” Mr. Mayhew, their architect, has} ture drops below this in our sitting-rooms, espe- 
made plans for the site in question. Some com-| cially in summer. But in church, we often sit 
ments on the management of the Royal Academy | or stand motionless for two hours, in a tempera- 


of Music have reached us, but we must find 
some other opportunity to allude to these. That 
improvements and reforms are necessary seems 
clear. 

A Temperance “ Palace.’—An arrangement 
is on foot amongst the friends of temperance, 
offended by the sale of wine, &c. at Sydenham, 
to purchase the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and 
to erect a large building of glass. We have 
not yet the precise particulars before us, but 
understand that it is proposed to raise 100,000/. 
by 100,000 12. shares, and that the gardens 
have been provisionally purchased for 25,0004. 

The Mansion House.—Our fair correspondent 
“Fan C.” will be glad to learn that our ener- 
getic Lord Mayor not only admits that her com- 
plaint of the state of the air in the Egyptian 
Hall is well-founded, but obligingly states that 
he has himself directed the attention of the 


cipate a speedy improvement. There may be 
difficulties in the way, but we are quite certain 
that Mr. Bunning will have but to take the 
matter in hand and the thing will be done. We 
have received loud complaints, too, of the want 
of ventilation of the City Justice-room, in the 
same building. Perhaps something will, at the 
same time, be effected here. 





MAKING CHURCHES COMFORTABLE. 


I HOLD a pew inthe middle aisle of a neat 
little district church, built, probably, within the 
last ten or fifteen years. le this church there 
are a great number of free sittings for the poor, 











K. James y* Ist in Scottland many curious 
Pavem“ ak other workes w'inside y* K. house, | 
& was well pade. | 

The curious Phisicke Garden hee desined & | 
made y° entrances of stone att Oxford now to | 
be seene. 

The noble Fronttispeece w' twisted collums | 
he desind & built att St. Mary’s Churche att | 
Oxford. 

In y° same yeare he desined Cornbury in 
Oxfordshere: he w"t 33 journeyes, for w* 
y° lord Cornbury gave him a 1,000/. — well | 
paide. 

Hee desined & built many curious workes for 
~ Earl of Pembroke, at his hon* house att 

ilton, near Salsbury—well paide. 

Hee desined & built a fronttispece at Westerne 
Kerke, in Amsterdam, for his father-in-law, Mr. 
De Kizer, master mason of y* citty; he carved 








* Sia 


and there are galleries in which sittings may be 
had at a moderate rate. But the free seats are 
only half occupied, and the galleries are nearly 
empty, except where occupied by schools; and 
my own very comfortably furnished pew is 
nearly forsaken by myself and family. The in- 
cumbent is a good preacher ; and, better still, 
he is exemplary in his life, and labours hard 
among the poor. 

What, then, is the reason that this church is 
seldom more than about half occupied? Most 
persons would at once say it must be owing to 
the ungodliness of the neighbourhood. But let | 
us not be so rash in our judgments. | 

Here is clearly an important question. Per- 
mit me to tender my eviderce. Permit me to) 
state why my pew is not regularly occupied ; a3 | 
the same cause may be operating to prevent | 


City Architect to the evil, so that we may anti-| 


ture not, perhaps, more than 50 degrees even in 
summer. Or if it happens to be warm, then 
some door or window is thrown open, causing a 
cold current of air to sweep across the church. 
In either of — pays a full tenth of the con- 
egation get dea amage. 

Wh should the. heed God be less com- 
fortable than our own homes? The poor man 
in his humble room likes to sit free from 
draughts, and likes to keep himself and family 
warm and comfortable; and however poor he 
may be, he will generally find something soft 
and warm to sit upon. But at church he must 
sit on a painted board, with his feet on stone 
and his hair blowing about in all directions. A 
church is usually a miserable place, even as 
compared to the home of a poor person. To 
gratify the taste with fine architecture will not 
compensate for the infliction of personal suffer- 
ing. The only time when I can go without 
‘terror to the church to which I refer, is of a 
| winter’s evening, when it is lighted all over with 
|gas, which diffuses general warmth, and pre- 
vents the currents of cold air rushing so violently 
towards the stoves. 

But, as it is of little use to complain without 
suggesting remedies, I beg to state what I 
would do if I had to order the building of a 
church. 

Though I am an enthusiast in architecture 
and works of art, my first duty would be to 
study the health of the people, remembering 
that the object of a church is not merely to 
ornament a street or a square, but to provide 
convenient and really ooulatshin accommoda- 
tion for a mixed congregation of old and young, 
weak and healthy. First utility, and then orna- 
ments. 

To warm and ventilate has ever been a great 
difficulty, because the two seem incompatible. 
| But, as regards churches, the difficulty is not so 
great ; because the church is not, or at least 
jought not to be, occupied by the congregation 
|more than two hours, and less than that would 
‘be better. To warm is the main question ; to 
' ventilate is easy. 

The church should not be warmed by stoves 
inside the church, but by some apparatus that 
would diffuse warmth over the whole building, 
and of sufficient power to raise the temperature 
to 62 degrees ; and this should be watched by 
the wardens, and not left to the church ser- 
vants. The doors should be double, about 











other pews and sittings, not only in this, but in| 6 or 10 feet apart, with springs; so that when 
other churches, from being occupied. As an the inner door is open, the outer door shall be 
individual, my case is of small importance, but | shut ; thus keeping out a great rush of cold air, 
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upon the principle of lock-gates, keeping back 
the main body of the stream. 

All the windows should be close; but the 
church should be lofty, so that the foul air that 4 
would accumulate during two hours should not 
be sutlicient to be offensive, and from the roof 
I would have means of clearing off the bad air be- 
tween the services. 

By this means warmth would be secured, 
draughts prevented, and the ventilation would 
be sufficient. H. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


High Roding.—The church of this place has 
been restored and re-opened. The general style 
of the building is perpendicular, except an east 
window, of the decorated style. The church is 
built in flint, with ridge tile on the chancel, 
slated nave, and bell gable. The south porch 
and the chancel are entirely restored. The 
architect was Mr. Pritchett, of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford. There are forty additional sittings. The 
benches are of open stained oak, with carved 
yoppy heads. The floor of nave and chancel is 
aid with encaustic tiles, red and straw coloured. 
The whole roof is open, with the original oak 
rafters, stained dark. There is a quatre-foil 
window, of coloured glass, above the larger west 
widow. A stone wall, with brick coping, has 
been put round the churchyard. 

Lincoln —The statue, by Milnes, of the late 
Dr. Charlesworth, was to be placed on its 
pedestal last week. 

Ipswich.—The following tenders were received 
for the erection of the depdt and hospital in 
Ipswich, for the East Suffolk Militia artillery :— 

Depot. Hospital. 

Mr. Laff...... £3,992 0 0 .,. £606 0 0 

Mr. Gibbins 3,672 0 0 768 0 0 

Mr. Simpson 3,620 17 1 ... 605 1 4 

Mr. Mason... 3,400 0 0 650 0 0 


The last tender has been accepted. 
tect is Mr. RK. M. Phipson, of Ipswich. The depot 
will be of considerable strength, adapted not 
only for the security of guns and arms, but for 
the permanent quarters of a staff of thirty men. 
The main building, placed in the centre, will be 
loophooled and surrounded by a ditch. A draw- 
bridge over this leads into the interior. During 
the past week, the workmen have dug the 
foundations, and commenced the erection of the 





The archi- | 


due, amounting to 1,200/. more. A vestry is | of muisances, an office which has been very pro- 
to be called upon to consider the propriety of perly handed over to the police inspector ; 
immediately proceeding with the work. |salary 104. The medical officer of health’s 
Winchester.—The new district church for the office they have resolved, with rather more 
parishes of St. Maurice and St. Mary Kalendar questionable propriety, to abolish. 
will be consecrated by the bishop on 13th inst.| Holyhead.—lIt is intended by the Hon. W. O. 
There is still 250/. required to complete the | Stanley to erect a new market in this town. It 
permanent fund for carrying out future re- has been long wanted, and now more than ever. 
pairs, &. |The site is to be the Summer Hill, at present 
Stoke-upon-Trent—The new congregational used for gardens. 
chapel about to be erected here is to be built | Birkenhead.—The chief corner-stone of anew 
from the designs of Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, | college was to be laid here by the Marquis of 
of Wolverhampton. They were selected by the | Blandford, on the 3rd inst. 
committee from a considerable number sub-|  Liverpoo/—Trinity Church, St. Anne-street, 
mitted in competition. after having been thoroughly renovated both in 
Dudley.—The shareholders of the new asso-|the imterior and exterior, will be re-opened, 
ciation for the erection of improved dwellings | according to the local Jourual, to-morrow. The 
have resolved, that in accordance with the building, which had been reduced to a sad state 
suggestion of the London directors, the erection | of dilapidation, has been almost entirely recon- 
of family dwellings in connection with the) structed. The old roof and parapets of both 
Metropolitan association should be first pro- church and chancel have been removed, and a 
ceeded with, the erection of lodging-houses , new one formed, upon a different principle, with 
being for a time suspended. la new gable. The stonework a the 
Warwick.—A new church, dedicated in honour | exterior has all been pointed and repaired. The 
of All Saints, is about to be erected at Emscote, | ceiling is also quite new, and three ornamental 
a suburb of Warwick. The edifice will cost mouldings have been introduced down the centre. 
3,000/. exelusive of a site presented by the All the windows are also new, and of modern 
Karl of Warwick. The foundation-stone will character. Ground glass has been selected for 
be laid by the earl in the course of a few the windows. The pews, which have been re- 
weeks. jupholstered in green baize, and the church 
Stratford-on- Acon.—The sum of 1,959/. 5s. 6d. | throughout, have been painted in oak. The 
has already been subscribed towards the building | chancel has also been re-painted and decorated. 
of the new church of St. James, at Stratford- Stained glass has been placed around the margin 
on-Avon. The expense of the tended tower of the communion window. The repairs have 
|and spire will, however, render a considerably | been made by the corporation, at a cost of up- 
| larger amount necessary. wards of 2,000/. The contractors were Messrs, 
The Okement.—The first stone of a new bridge | Thomas Haigh and Co. of Liverpool, and the 
across the river Okement, between Hatherleigh | works have been superintended by Mr. Isaac 
and Monk-okehampton, on a line of road being Dixon, who has acted in the capacity of clerk of 
the nearest route from that locality to the | works to the corporation. 
North Devon Railway, has been laid. The} Harpurhey.—On Saturday before last the 
thoroughfare at this part of the river, hitherto, | foundation-stone of a new congregational chapel 
‘has only been passable by a foot-bridge, or| at Ha yurhey, to be called Union Chapel, was 
|“ clapper,” and a ford through the water, both | laid. The site is opposite Queen’s-park. The 
of which were dangerous, and led to many acci-|cost is between 2,000/. and 3,000/. towards 
‘dents. The bridge is to be built by voluntary | which about 1,200/. have already been pro- 
| contributions. mised. 
| Devonport.—The joint tender of Mr.T. Green-| —Stockport.—For the formation of the Edgeley 
| wood, builder, and Mr. King, builder, both of | main sewer, eight tenders were submitted, the 
Devonport, for the erection of a sea-wall at} amounts not including the cost of the tubular 








| Drake’s Island, has been accepted by the Board 
of Ordnance. Operations have been commenced 


principal outer wall, facing Anglesea-road. | by the contractors, and the work is to be com- 
Colchester —The new church, dedicated to St. | pleted in six months from the date of the con- 
Mary Magdalen, was consecrated here last week tract, which includes the erection of a main 
by the Bishop of Rochester. The edifice is in | sea-wall, built of heavy stone, on the west side 
the prtrcer stvle, in form of a cross, with of the island, from about high-watermark ; 
nave, chancel, porch, and walls of Kentish rag another wall, receding from the main wall 
stone, faced with flints, and dressings of Caen | several feet, to support the foundation of a 
stone. It is lighted with numerous large and battery there, and a third wall some distance in 
small windows, including one at the chancel the rear of the second. The execution of the 
over the communion of stained glass, on each | work was taken for 2,421/. There were three 
side of which the ten commandments are _ tenders, that of Mr. Clift being 2,4791. 10s. ; 
engraved in stone. It has also some arches. | that of Mr. Harvey, 2.5427. 18s. ; the lowest 
The seats are open benches, and the timbers | being that of Messrs. Greenwood and King. 
stained. There is a vestry for the preacher, | Swansea.—Mr. Rawlinson, at the request of 
and a gallery for children, in which an organ is| the local Board of Health, has reported to 
shortly to be placed. There is an octagonal them preliminarily on the subject of water | 
bell turret, 38 feet high, at the west-end. The supply and sewerage. The present supply of | 
edifice was designed by Mr. Barnes, architect,' water being both defective and of hard quality, | 
and executed at a cost of 2,625/. by Mr. Luff, of he recommends the bringing of a good supply of 
Ipswich, builder. fine soft water from the Clydach, through about 
Newport (Isle of Wight).—The contract for | seven miles of earthenware pipes, at a cost of 
the rebuilding of St. Thomas’s Church, at New- | about 6,000/. or 10s. a lineal yard, and capable 
port, according to the Hampshire Advertiser, | of conducting one and a half million gallons in 
has been taken by Mr. T. Dashwood, of Ryde, | twenty-four hours. The works for collecting 
builder, whose tender was the lowest of four the springs, &. are estimated at 4,000/.; and 
lodged, namely, — \the system of reservoirs, service-mains, and 
Body of the Casing the | branches, &c. at Swansea, at about 15s. a-head, 





ee: Ce Tower, total. (or 22,5004. for a population of 30,000: to this 
Dashwood, Ryde £6,519 £1,810 £8,829 | add for compensation, land, &c. 10,000/.; making 
Dottrell, Gosport 6,540 1,837 8,377 | in all 42,500/. for complete water supply, capa- 
Myers, London... 8,650 850! 9,500 | ble of increase, without loss, so as to serve half 
Pedley, Wilts ... 8,050 1,500 9,550 | a million people. The board are recommended 


The casing of the tower, it is said, will not be|to appoint a surveyor to prepare accurate sec- 
contracted for tll the funds allow of it. The! tions of the streets, &c. to enable the engineer 
contract for the whole work, it seems, on the|to devise and lay down a proper system of 


ng of Mr. Daukes, was taken some years since, 
vy Messrs. Myers, but as the committee were 
unable to proceed then from want of funds, the 
contractor, owing to the great advance in the 
price of labour and materials since, declined to 
fulfil his agreement under an advance of 35 per 
cent. The cash now in hand is 5,600/. and 
there are donations promised and subscriptions 


sewers and drains, as well as with reference to 
the improvement of the present water supply ; 
but in the meantime Mr. Rawlinson estimates 
that 25,000/. will most completely sewer and 
drain the borough. The local board, we may 
here add, last week resolved to advertise for a 
surveyor, with salary of 160/, They have also 
made other new arrangements as to inspector 








pipes of which the sewer is to be constructed, 
and which had been purchased by the surveyors 
in order to prevent delay: — Messrs. John 
Ralphs, of Stockport, 495/.; Joseph Henshall, 
Edgeley, 675/.; Edwd. Bann, Stockport, 6787. ; 
John Oldham, Edgeley, 860/. 4s. 9d.; John 
Ollerenshaw and Wilson Hudson, 530/.; George 
Braithwaite, of Strangeways, 414/.; James 
Bertram, Romiley, 521/. 15s. 6d. ; and William 
Knight, of Strangeways, 454/. 18s. The con- 
test lay between Mr. Bertram and Mr. Knight, 
when it was finally decided in favour of the 
latter. 

Thwaites.—The consecration of the new 
church here took place on Friday week. The 
style is Gothic, of the thirteenth century. The 
building consists of nave 62 feet long by 25 feet 
broad, and 50 feet high to ridge of root, divided 
from south aisle of nearly same length and 15 
feet wide by five moulded stone arches, sup- 
ported on cylindrical piers, with moulded capi- 
tals and bases. The chancel, 30 feet long and 
18 feet wide, and 40 feet high to ridge of roof, 
opens eastward from nave by a lofty ornamented 
arch. There is a vestry on the north aisle of 
chancel and a south porch. The masonry work 
was executed by Mr. Harrison, and the wood- 
work by Mr. C. Blades, both of Lancaster. The 
architect under whose superintendence it has 
been erected is Mr. E. G. Paley, of Lancaster. 
The cost is about 1,500/. which has been raised 
by public subscription. Of two sites generously 
offered, one by Mr. Laithwaite and the other by 
Mr. Postlethwaite, the latter was accepted on 
accouut of its close proximity to the old burial- 
ground. 

Ambleside-—The new church at Ambleside, 
Westmoreland, was consecrated on 14th ult. 
and the ground surrounding it as a cemetery. 
The church contains sittings for nearly 1,000, 
and is intended to be substituted for the old 
church, under the powers of the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 8 and 9 Vict. cap. 70. The old church 
contains accommodation for about 500 persons 
only, and was incapable of enlargement: the 
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churchyard also is full, and did not admit of 
extension, 

Howden.—The old parish church here was 
reopened on Sunday week, after having had anew 
roof “ of the first pointed style of architecture ” 
put on, according to a local newspaper authority. 
This work was contracted for by Mr. Robert 
Sugden, of Howden. 


near Goole. Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, 
and Goldie, of Sheffield, were the architects. 
Sheffield. —The foundation-stone of St. Luke’s 


Church, Hollis Croft district, was laid on | 


Thursday week. 


The woodwork has been | journal. 
executed by Mr. 8. Richardstone, of Armin, | name, was originated by his father. 


by the late Mr. J. C. Loudon, Mr. Laxton esta-| 
blished the Civil Engineers’ Journal, and edited 
it till very recently. A few years ago he pur- 
chased a weekly publication called The Architect, 
which had been issued in ungenerous imitation 
of the Builder, and had failed. After carrying 
this on for a short time he united it with his 





The “ Price Book,” which bears his 
In connec- 
tion with his brother, Mr. Henry Laxton, he | 
issued this, with such additions and corrections | 








as were from time to time necessary, for thirty | 
years. Amongst other appointments, Mr. Lax- 


The site is an elevated piece | ton was intrusted with the surveyorship to the| formerly been the 


gentleman there of the name of Austin, the 
surveyor and architect of the building, hearing 
of his intention, and being desirous of showing 
him eivility, proposed to accompany him. ‘This 
person had redecorated almost the whole of the 
interior, had restored the dilapidated portion of 
the western front, had built himself an excellent 
house in the cathedral grounds, and was, at the 
time he spoke of, in the enjoyment of a very 
combi income, and a most respectable 
position. He was the artificer of his own for- 
tune, and had raised himself to this position 
from a state almost of actual destitution : he had 
servant of a friend of 


of land at the junction of Garden-street with | Baron de Goldsmid’s estate at Brighton, and|his, and when he reached Canterbury had 


Solly-street. 


The edifice will be built under| was surveyor to the Farmer’s Fire and Life 


‘not half-a-erown in his pocket! In lifting 


the superintendence of Mr. Mitchell, architect, | Insurance Company. hoe to a level so far above his original 


in the Decorative style of architecture ; and at 


the north-west corner there will be a tower and | barrister-at-law. | 


spire of the height of 130 feet. The interior is 
divided into nave, internal chancel, and aisles, 
and will accommodate about 800 persons. Two- 
thirds of the seats will be free. ‘The edifice, 
when completed, it is estimated, will cost about 


| 


‘ 
| 





| 


He has left an only son, Mr. F. W. Laxton, | 


| 
OPENING OF NEW ROOMS FOR _ | 
SHERBORNE LITERARY INSTITUTION. | 

Tue Sherborne Literary Society opened a 





| 


condition, he might possibly shock the pre- 
judices of the anti-levelling exclusionists ! 
But this was not the story. Mr. Austin had 
directed his attention to everything worthy of 
notice; pointed out with the detective eye of 
taste the more recondite excellences of art 
throughout the building, and, with convincing 


3,300/.; but as the amount in hand is only | new building in connection with their institu- | accuracy, shed light on the historical traditions 
about 2,300/. the contracts do not include the| tion on Monday in last week. The new pre-| associated with it. It was opposite the western 


interior fittings, or erection of tower and spire. 
The contractors are Mr. W. Reynolds, mason ; 


| 





mises, including a lecture-room, capable of ac-| 
commodating from 250 to 300 persons, a reading- | 


front that he stood with him before what 
seemed the site of a small shed or stall, then 


Mr. A. Hayball, carpenter Messrs. Law and | room, class-rooms, house for the secretary, and | unoceupied, and said “Upon this spot a little 





White, slaters ; and Mr. B. Seale, plumber. 


In St. Philip’s Church, a window to the memory | The premises are warmed with hot-water pipes, | 


other offices, are conveniently situated in Newland. | 
» | 


. ° ° ‘ll | — — Mw are farm 6 avel | 
of a late organist has just been placed, by sub- ; are spacious and lofty, and are faced by a gravel | 


scription, on the south side. 


It is divided into | carriage-way up to the door. 
four lights, and consists of seven figures, the | Were decorate 


The new rooms | 
with evergreens for the oc- 


| 
two principal of which are, David with the | casion. 


harp, aud Miriam with the timbrel. Each light 


devotional figure bearing a scroll, on which is 
inscribed, “ Praise ye the Lord.”’ The figures 


and canopy are all set in diapered back-grounds. | é Ll 1d | 
The subscriptions received fall short of the | necessary to give him a wife, and whom did | that ? 
expense of putting in the window, which has | they select for him? 





been executed by Mr. Crooks, of Sheffield. 


On Thursday week, Mr. H. 8. Cole met the | Queen of Beauty. | : 
council of the local School of Design, at their | beauty. This led to a little wholesome advice 
request, to hear an explanation of their views as | to the ladies, although he wished to be 


to some recent minutes of the Science and Art 
Department of the Board of Trade affecting the 
future position of the school in the event of a 
change of master. It was arranged that the 


Government would never require more than | 


half the fees of the students to be devoted to 
the salary of the masters, leaving the rest at the 
disposal of the council for the working of the 
school; the Government also undertaking to 
provide efficient and able teachers, and leaving 


hands of the local council. 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM LAXTON. 

We have already mentioned briefly the death 
of Mr. Laxton on the 31st of May last: let us 
add afew particulars. Mr. Laxton was born 
on the 30th March, 1802, and received his edu- 
cation at Christ’s Hospital. His father was a 
surveyor, and he was brought up to the same 
pursuit. In his youth he was an active member 
of the “City Philosophical Society,” who held 
their meetings at a time when such associations 
were rare, at the house of Mr. Tatham, in 
Dorset-street, Dorset-square. 

At an early period Mr. Laxton took a part in 
railways. He surveyed and laid down several 
lines at various periods, but did not obtain 
the construction of any line. Among other 
undertakings, he was connected with the Hull 
and Selby, City and Richmond, Surrey Grand 
Junction, Hull, Lincoln, and Nottingham, 
Gravesend and Brighton, Lynn, Wisbeach, and 
Ely, and Thames Embankment Railways. He 
also designed a viaduct to overcome the diffi- 
culties of Holborn Hill. In connection with 
hydraulic engineering he designed and laid out 
the water-works at Falmouth and Stonehouse, 
and designed works for Penzance and Brighton. 
He was connected with Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
M.P. in the promotion of the Watford Water 
Company for supplying London with water from 
the chal formation. 

_ In 1837, at which time the only architectural 
periodical was the Architectural Magazine, edited 


| 


} 
} 


barber’s shop used to stand, The last time 
Lord Tenterden came down here, he brought 
his son with him, and it was my duty, of course, 
to attend them over the cathedral. When we 
came to this side of it, he led his son up to this 
very spot, and said to him, ‘ Charles, you see 


Mr. Robert Gordon, of Leweston, the presi-| this little shop: I have brought you here on 
is divided into three compartments, by means | dent of the year, who is succeeded by Sir Wm. | purpose to show it to you: in that shop your 
of an ornamental shaft, supporting a canopy | Medlycott, presided, and delivered a lively and | grandfather used to shave for a penny! That 
extending itself over the head of each figure ; | humorous speech, in course of which, alluding | js the proudest reflection of my life! While 
above these, and in the top of the window, is a | to the suitability of such studies as those to be} you live, never forget that, my dear Charles! ” 

soneeag by this society, amongst the sons of | ‘And this man, the son of a poor barber, was the 


abour, he remarked that labour was deified} Lord Chief Justice of England! 


What will 


amongst the heathen by Vulcan: it was found!« the levelling system” dissentients say to 


Not a goddess con- |} 
nected with labour, but they married him to the | 
Labour was wedded to 


| 

* To their faults a little blind, | 
And to their virtues ever kind.” | 
Mr. Macready, at the close of the chairman’s | 
speech, addressed the meeting, entering pretty | 
fully into detail as to the history and prospects | 
of the institution, with which he identitied him- | 
} 


self; and then remarked that, strange as it 





might appear, while the utility and ameliorating | 
influences of these institutions are acknowledged 


v : \through the length and breadth of the kingdom 
the whole management of the school in the | 


—whuile there are upwards of a thousand of them | 
in direct intercourse with the Society of Arts— | 
whilst the flower of our aristocracy not only | 
acknowledge their advantages, but are enrolled | 
as patrons of them, and not unfrequently are | 
found the advocates of, and zealous labourers | 
in, them—while it may emphatically be said— | 
“¢ The Prince of all the land leads them on ”— 
while all this is going on around us, certain dis- 
cerning individuals in our small and, in London 
phraseology, remote town, have made the dis-! 
covery that our undertaking is based on a 
levelling system, and some of our opponents say 
it is upon principle they object to our associa- 
tion. In this institution all, he admitted, did 
meet on an independent footing, as in a com- 
monwealth, where self-imposed laws secure 
order, and a desire of anos oer benefit on the 
one hand, and a due appreciation of it on the 
other, insure the respect of all, raising the in- 
dividual in self-esteem, and exalting him in the 
opinion of his fellow-man. In this respect he 
found his own sentiments strengthened by those 
of a leading philosopher, Sir John Herschel,— 
“Nothing unites people,” he said, “like intel- 
lectual enjoyment; it does more, it gives them 
mutual respect, and to each among them self- 
respect—that corner-stone of all virtue.” Is it 
to these principles, as the foundation of a 
‘levelling system,” that exceptions are taken ? 
He would request indulgence a little longer, 
whilst recounting an anecdote not altogether 
inapplicable to the defence he had attempted to 
set up. The first time he visited Canterbury 
he wished, of course, to see the cathedral. A 


They may argue, perhaps, that it 1s an 
exception to the general rule. But, for that 
very reason, because the chances of great suc- 


| cess are rare, we should surely spare no pains 
| in improving the condition of all whom accident 


may depress, or fortune may not befriend. He 
exulted in the reflection, that through institu- 
tions like these, they will still at least possess 
the means of enlightenment and intellectual re- 
creation :-— 

‘* Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread 

From childhood up the ways of poverty ; 
From unreflecting ignorance ch nooner 
And from debasement rescued.” 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by 
various other gentlemen, among whom were 
several clergymen, and appropriate resolutions 
in support of the objects of the institution were 


passed. 





LIMITED LIABILITY IN PARTNER- 
SHIPS. 

Havine long advocated the introduction of 
the principle of restricted responsibility in trade 
partnerships, it naturally gives us much satis- 
faction to find that this, like so many others of 
the desiderata advocated in our columns, seems 
to be in a fair way of being carried into effect. 

An interesting and animated discussion on 
the subject took place last week in the House 
of Commons, on a resolution moved by Mr. 
Collier, to the effect “that the law of partner- 
ship, which renders every person who, though 
not an ostensible partner, m eta the profits of 
a trading concern, liable to the whole amount 
of its debts, is unsatisfactory, and should be so 
far modified as to permit persons to contribute 
to the capital of such concerns, on terms of 
sharing their profits, without incurring liability 
beyond a limited amount.” For several cen- 
turies, he remarked, the principle of partnership 
en commandite had been established in Italy. It 
was adopted in Genoa and Venice. It spread 
in France, and was adopted in Holland. It was 
owing to that law that the Dutch had executed 
many of their greatest works. It extended to 
Germany and Russia, and was finally adopted 
in America. These facts showed beyond doubt 
the beneficial working of such a law. It was 
alleged that it was in consequence of the law of 
unlimited liability that the country had arrived 
at its present state of prosperity. He denied 
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this. He asserted, on the contrary, that they 
were indebted to the breaches of this law 
for the great works that had been carried out. 
Where would have been their railways, their 
canals, their docks, and their many other great 
works, but for the violations of this law? Even 
their greatest work of art in modern days, the 
Crystal Palace, would never have been erected 
if they had. confined themselves to the letter of 
the law. The great effects. he anticipated from 
a change in the law were the cheapening of 
capital, and the rendering it easy for small 
capitalists to become larger capitalists. And 
whilst it did this it would injure none ; or if by 
possibility it injured any, it would only be the 
great capitalists, whose interest in this question 
was, in fact, the interest of monopolists. He 
had great faith in the operation of the principle 
of unrestricted competition. It was Bayen cs 
to caleulate the extent to which that principle 
was capable of being developed. He looked to 
it as bringing together capital and labour—the 
employer aud the employed—and making the 
labourer better attached to the classes above 
him, and to the institutions of the country; 
and on these grounds he believed the change 
would be socially, politically, and economically 
beneficial. 

After lengthened remarks by Viscount 
Goderich, Messrs. Cardwell, Lucas, Cobden, 
Glyn, and Malins, in which other members also 
took part, including Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Ricardo, and the Attorney-General, the question 
was put, and carried amid loud cheers, no one 
venturing to divide against it. 

In conclusion, we would wish the work- 
ing classes to note that there can be no 
doubt the chief object which Parliament has 
in view in coming to so hopeful a conclu- 
sion is the promotion of ¢heir interests,—the 
interests of the working classes throughout the 
country. 





SCIENCE AND ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

Own the sum of 55,225/. being proposed to be 
voted to defray the expenses of the establish- 
ment of the British Museum, 

Mr. Pellatt complained of the number of days 
for the admission of the public to the British 
Museum being restricted to three a week. 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore suggested that steps 
should be taken to print some of the valuable 
manuscripts in the possession of the Museum— 
the works of Wycliffe, for instance, which he 
was sorry to say, to the disgrace of this country, 
had never yet been printed. 

Mr. W. J. Fox suggested that there should 
be a reading-room established, accessible in the 
evening. He had often heard young men express 
their regret that there was no such advantage 
open to them, and he knew that they would be 
willing to contribute towards any expense which 
it might cause. 

Mr. Wilson said the subject of opening the 
Museum more frequently was at the present 
moment engaging the most earnest attention of 
the trustees. 

Lord Seymour said the question of opening 
the library in the evening had been frequently 
mooted, but the library of the British Museum 
was different from a common reading library, and 
its real value was in being adapted for the use 
of persons who were engaged in the compilation 
of literary works. For such a purpose the library 
of the British Museum afforded more facilities 
than any other library in Europe. When the new 
reading-room came into full operation, further 
means might possibly be found for extending the 
accommodation afforded by the library. He 
thought it would be of great value if all European 
nations would combine in forming one universal 
catalogue, which would show all the various 
books printed in Europe up to a certain date. 

Mr. Ewart thought that in a vast metropolis 
like London there should be more than one 
public library. A committee recommended last 
year that the metropolis should be divided into 

six municipalities, with a corporation to each, 
and, if this were done, it would be highly 
advisable to have a public library in connection 
with each, 

Upon the vote of 101,142/. for new buildings, 

Mr. Heywood said, there was an item of 
61,000/, “for the erection of a building within 


| the interior quadrangle of the Museum, for the 


| purpose of affording increased accommodation.” 

He wished to know what kind of building it was 
|for which so large a sum was required. If it 
was merely for the glass roof of the quadrangle, 
he thought the sum was a great deal too much. 
| Lord Seymour said, the expense of forming 
the new reading-room was undoubtedly con- 
siderable, but at present it was absolutely im- 
possible to find room for the collection of books 
which found their way into the Museum. The 
new building would afford accommodation for 
|many years to come, and, in addition, it would 
form a good reading-room for the use of double 
the number of readers who at present attended 
the library. 

On the vote of 7,490/. for the National 
Gallery, 
| Lord W. Graham wished to know whether 
;the rumour was well founded that it was in 
contemplation to appoint a salaried director, and 

to select an eminent German professor for the 
| appointment ? 
Mr. Wilson said that the subject was under 
the consideration of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He believed that it was the intention 
of the Government to appoint a salaried director 
| very shortly, but there was no truth in the 
rumour that a German professor was to be 
selected. 

Mr. H. D. Seymour saw that it was proposed 
to vote 27,000/. in the present estimates for a 
new National Gallery at Kensington-gore. Now, 
the Government had never said that they had 
fixed upon Kensington-gore as the site for a 
National Gallery, and from the form of this vote 
there were no means of judging what they in- 
tended to build there. Common sense suggested 
that the Royal Academy should be required to 
remove from Trafalgar-square, and that the 
apartments vacated by them should be given up 
to the Vernon Gallery. The Government had 
given 140,000/. for Burlington-house, and if it 
were right for the public to give rooms and 
accommodation to the Royal Academy, they 
might be located there. 

Mr. Wilson said that the item of 27,0007. was 
merely a continuation of the vote of last year 
for the purchase of land at Kensington-gore. 
The Vernon Gallery had been left, on condition 
that it should be kept as a separate collection 
by itself, and her Majesty had given Marl- 
borough-house for the temporary exhibition of 
the pictures there. At present there were no 
means of taking them elsewhere, and the public 
were, he believed, satisfied with their present 
place of exhibition. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


The Nursery in Portugal-street—Your kind 
notice, on the 24th June, of the Infant Nursery 
in Portugal-street, encourages me to offer the 
following remarks. 

From its commencement in March, 1853, the 
number of infants received daily has gradually 
increased, and the applications for admission 
have been, for the most part, made at the re- 
commendation of those who have benefited by 
the institution. This is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory evidence that the institution is duly 
appreciated by the industrious poor. 

rhose who frequent the nursery observe a 
very marked improvement in the health and 
disposition of the children who have been in 
any degree regular in their attendance ; whilst 
those who have the superintendence are en- 
couraged by an unmixed expression of gratitude 
on the part of the parents. The poor widow, 
before utterly destitute and incapable of helping 
herself, is thankful that she can now, without 
her family being neglected, earn a subsistence 
for herself and children. Many a poor mother, 
too, who has been, from the birth of her first 
infant, entirely dependent on the scanty earn- 
ings of her husband for the support of herself 
and offspring, is now enabled to contribute 
nearly, and in some instances quite, an equal 
share. I need not say that the condition of 
such a family is much improved: but I will 
record the > Media ag of a poor woman who 
was declaring her thankfulness some few days 
since. She said, with tears in her eyes, “ And, 
sir, my husband is so much kinder to me now than 
he used to be.” She spoke volumes, and gave 





me a subject for deep reflection. Her husband 
is, I believe, a steady man, but a labourer, and 
then earning only 12s. per week. 

There are considerations of a more general 
character. Who can say what may be the 
effect on the public weal of rightly training the 
minds of a number of children from their earliest 
infancy? Who can estimate the benetit of 
leading the poor to think that the interests of 
themselves and their children are really cared 
for by the rich? From a practical knowledge 
of the poor lam convinced that nothing will 
more tend to a reduction of our parochial bur- 
dens, and to an improvement in the religious 
and moral character of the poor than the bring- 
ing of rich and poor more immediately in contact, 
and teaching the latter to respect themselves 
as beings intended to occupy an important 
yosition in this world, and a glorious equality 
in the next ; and I know of no better means by 
which this can be accomplished than by an en- 
deavour on the part of the rich to gain the 
respect and love of the poor by acts of kindness 
to their infant offspring. Infant nurseries are, 
in my opinion, the first step towards the accom- 
plishment of an object in which all classes of 
society are, of necessity, greatly interested. 

Joun OLIVER, 
Chaplain of King’s College Hospital. 


Bethnal-green. — Amongst those who are 
quietly labouring in a great field, we are im- 
pelled to mention a working man, EK. Harris, 
who, feeling the want of instruction in the 
neighbourhood of Bethnal-green, took a room 
in March, 1851, and with his three daughters as 
teachers, commenced a Sunday school with nine 
children. In six months they numbered forty, 
and a twelvemonth ago, when we first found 
him out, there were ninety on the books. They 
have now on the Sunday afternoons from 100 to 
120 children; and we have reason to believe, 
from personal inquiry, that he is effecting much 
good with very small means and trifling aid. To 
overcome the influence of bad example during 
the previous week is the great difficulty. The 
evils of intemperance is his great theme. 
Knowing, as we have before said, that there 
are some thousands of children in this vast 
metropolis who ‘“‘are being educated in vice, fitted 
for disturbing and injuring society, forbidden 
from good,” and who may if we please, and wil! 
take the right steps, be made decent members of 
society,—that there are thousands who will be 
either good citizens or a pestilence, according 
as they are trained,—we cannot too highly 
praise such efforts as these on the part of one 
who might easily have persuaded himself that 
to do good was a luxury not in his power. 








CHANCEL OF CAMDEN CHURCH, 
CAMBERWELL. 

Campen Cuurcn, Camberwell, is one of 
those nondescript structures of which the type 
was cast half a century or more ago, and 
stereotyped for conventicles of all kinds. To 
tack on to such a structure a Byzantine chancel 
reminds one forcibly of Horace’s fish-tail and 
the “ mulier formosa superne.” Still it has been 
done by the exertions of the Rev. D. Moore, 
the incumbent, and others, and not unsuccess- 
fully. By raising the flat roof of the old part 
and carrying a waggon-head the whole length 
of the building coincident with the chancel- 
arch, offending incongruity has been avoided. 
Our engraving represents the new chancel. The. 
architect was Mr. Scott ; the builder Mr. Myers. 
The cost was about 2,000/. exclusive of the adap- 
tation of the roof, which, with other alterations, 
amounted to 800/. more. The stained glass 
window is by Ward, in Frith-street, assisted by 
hints from Mr. Ruskin (a member of the con- 
gregation), and is a present from the church- 
warden. Other stained windows are to follow in 
the apse. The carving is nearly all by Phillips. 
The decoration (from designs by the architect), 
are by Castell, in South Molton-street. 








SuRvEYorsHIP oF WatsaLi.—Mr. James Clark, 
of Exeter, builder, has been appointed town surveyor 
of the borough of Walsall by the local improvement 
commissioners, There were thirty-four applicants for 





the situation. 
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THE WELLINGTON CLOCK TOWER, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Sr: By your criticism and protest you pre- 
vented the commissioners disgracing eile 
by the erection of an imitation of a stone clock 
tower in cast-iron. Pray raise your voice again, 
if it be not too late, and solicit them to pause 
before they complete the monstrous obstruction 
to traffic which they have commenced in its 
stead. True, it is a stone building iz stone, but 
it is twice as large as it ought to be,—a coarse 
hindrance to circulation, which, if finished, will 
be pulled down by subscription before a dozen 
years have passed away. It ought to have been 
an iron construction, designed in conformity 
with the material, and open at the bottom to 
afford refuge to crossing passengers. I do not 
hesitate to say, from intimate knowledge of the 
spot, that if the building which has been com- 
menced be finished, it will be an enormous 
nuisance. A Warnine Voice. 





FALL OF HOUSES, SAFFRON-HILL. 

As the workmen were engaged on Tuesday 
last in pulling down some old houses in Great 
Saffron-hill, which were required to be cleared 
away for the formation of the new Victoria- 
street, from Blackfriars to Clerkenwell-green, 
shortly after eleven o’clock in the forenoon, two 
of them, viz. Nos. 24 and 25, Great Saffron-hill, 
suddenly fell with a crash into the cellars, and 
we regret to add five of the workmen sank with 
the rums. Four of them were speedily rescued 
from their perilous positions, but it was about 
an hour before the fifth was taken out of the 
rubbish. All were forthwith sent to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; two, however, who 
were only slightly injured, left shortly for their 
own homes; the remaining three are unfortu- 
nately seriously hurt. The houses, which be- 
longed to a row of five all in course of 
demolition, had been shored up on the inside, 
and every precaution, it is stated, that a long 
experience of pulling down the houses in the 
neighbourhood could suggest, was taken by the | 
men in the service of Messrs. Pullen and Sons, | 
the auctioneers by whom the property had been 
sold; but owing to the deucul state of the 
materials of which the buildmgs were com- | 
posed, these precautions did not avail to eye | 
the accident. The houses literally tumbled to 
pieces, the bricks separating one from the other 
quite clean, the mortar crumbling to dust, and 
the joists, particularly where tenoned into the 


cai a very distinct line of demarcation may | requisite mechanical means for ringing a bell. 
be seen of a bright green tint, where the surface | Then let each engine have an insulated metallic 
of the stone has not been overflowed or in-|rod projecting from the side of it, at sucha 
fluenced by the lime. | height as to touch and slightly raise the droop- 
Might not some plan be adopted to wash or | ing wire: this rod is to be connected with one 
smear over the stone, in parts where it is likely | end of a battery, carried by the engines, having 
to become green, with thin lime-white or fluid the other end connected with one of the axles 
mortar, immediately the stones are fixed in the | of the engine. By this simple and inexpensive 
building, the wash or smearing to be removed | means, whenever the engine approached the 
when the building is completed, at the time’! part of the line provided with this arrangement, 
when the masons are doing what is usual tothe projecting rod on the engine would, by 
all buildings, that is “cleaning down” just | coming in contact with the drooping wire ex- 
before the scaffolding is removed. | tended between the posts, complete the electric 
poe bring the into action, and set 
: Cre: Bag 7 head ae “a 
HOLBEACH CEMETERY COMPETITION. | on ot rae tistonee int witnsee ut the a? 
Iv reply to the first advertisment, it appears | This arrangement might be applied to the whole 
that forty-two sets of plans were sent in,— line, or only to tunnels and abrupt turnings, or 
| Mr. Drury, of Lincoln, receiving the first pre- curves, where the engine or its light can only be 
mium; Mr. Bellamy, of Lincoln, the second | seen for a short distance, and at the approaches 
ditto ; and Mr. Pennington, of London, the third | to stations and crossings. 
ditto. Upon the second advertisement appearing! The bells in this single arrangement would 
in these columns, it seems that twenty-five sets give warning of the approach of a train, but 
of plans were sent in, and five arrived after | would not tell in what direction it was proceed- 
the stipulated time. The designs of Messrs. ing; but if the same contrivance is carried out 
| Prickett and Sons, of York, were selected for | on another set of arms projecting from the same 
}execution; Mr. Browning, of Stamford, was | posts—in the mamner already described, but 
awarded the second premium; and Mr. Wm. | about a foot lower,—and with another metallic 
Rickwood, London, the third premium. The rod projecting from the opposite side of the 
works will be commenced immediately. | engine to that of the other rod, at such a height 
- /as to come in contact with the wire extended 
a = : annum | between the lower set of arms, and having a 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. | different toned bell, you could readily tell by 
wrrahinge ‘the sound of the bells the direction in which the 
At a recent meeting, Mr. Parker read a) ayyroaching engine was proceeding. Where a 
|paper on the connection between Stonehenge | qouble line of rails is laid, this double arrange- 
and Gilgal. The Hebrew word Gilgal signifies | ment should be applied to both lines (in which 
| literally a circular stone, but in the opinion of | .ace four different toned bells should be used), 
| good Hebrew scholars ee well signify @ when the engine-man would at once know— 
|circle of stones.* The Gilgal was a ee for | either by day or night, or in a fog—by the tone 

















-| the assembling of the people, not only for the of the bell, whether the advancing engine was on 


| purpose of religious worship, but also for other 


spindly his line of rails, and, if so, whether it was meet- 
purposes, such as great courts of justice—for 


: : Brgors: . ing, overtaking him, or he overtaking it. This 
Samuel judged Israel in Gilgal, and went in plan would ; am certain, be found simple 
circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah: all cheap eliclent end not Nebin ta oad eal of 
of these were similar places, situated on high coder wad wena make the mest Deneaien parts 
i . © > » y € » » » ‘” ; r © » J 35 F 5 
— nn i ed - rely high ace of the line, as now circumstanced, as safe as any 
and stone pillars or altars were set up in them. other The Builder lately noticed an “ Electric 
The Druidical circles are found in similar situa- Railway Signal,” recently patented by Mr. Tyer 
© te] c > A » < .' . > 


of green can be observed; whereas, in many | be connected with an electro-magnet, and the 


tions, adapted for the same purposes, and have 
stone pillars set up in them, which have continued 
to be objects of worship in some districts, especi- 
ally Brittany, almost to the present day. The 
custom of assembling the orth inthese places on 


. : . state asions was also continued to a late 
girders, were found to be quite decayed. | sane d pay toa ef = eH " : to a late 
Extreme caution should be used im the| period, as in Scotland, mentioned by Mr. Logan. 


which in many respects is similar to that I have 
proposed, but which promises more. He says 
that, by his system, “the train itself, upon 
entering a station, will give notice tothe station 
it has left that the line is so far clear,”—that is, 
providing no other train is on the line between 
these stations, which is not often the case on a 
busy line ; and, besides, that is already done by 








. “as " ° ee eee } ce “ £ ias Ds li y Vs ° 
removal of buildings of this class, but it is im- | Crookem Tor, alias Parliament Arch, on Dart 


possible to persuade the men working at it (and 
who are in most cases themselves the purchasers 
of the materials) that even the precautions 
taken are necessary, so reckless do they, from 
habit, become. 


| 





THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tue congress at Cambridge has been opened 
satisfactorily. Prince Albert, as Chancellor of 
the University, was present on Wednesday, 
when Dr. Guest, of Caius, read a learned paper | 
on the Brent Ditches, and Professor Willis | 
illustrated the Colleges. Professor Sedgewick | 
made a pleasant speech. We shall give some} 


account of their doings next week. 





GREEN STAINS ON STONE. 

A CORRESPONDENT having made some in- 
quiries concerning the green fungi on stone 
copings, Mr. C. H. Smith writes us as follows :— 
With regard to the green vegetation on the sur- 
face of new stonework, I am not prepared to 
recommend any mode of procedure that will 
certainly prevent it. Salts of various kinds, 
articularly that of urine, are all extremely | 
avourable to this kind of vegetating green 
stain; and I think solutions of lime retard its 
growth. Ihave often observed on the surface | 
of buildings, recently erected, with bath or 
other soft stone, that where the “ fixe stuff,” or | 
mortar, used in the beds and jomts, has aeci- 
dentally flowed over, while bedding or fixing the 
stones, so as to run down the upright surface of | 
the ashlar, wherever the stone has been under 
the influence of the lime, not the slightest trace 





moor, has been used from time immemorial as a the telegraph connected with the line. 
court of justice until quite recently, and seats | F M.T.H 


are cut in the rock of the Tor for the judge and | 
the jury. At Pue Tor, near the village of | ’ 
Sampford Spinney, is a large square apartment THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
hewn out of a rock, which seems to have! AT a meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
been used for a similar purpose. Mr. Parker tion, held on the 30th ult. the following gentle- 
concluded by expressing a hope that some more men were elected as office-bearers for the session 
competent person would take up this interesting 1854-55 ~— n 
subject, and investigate it thoroughly ; he had President: Mr. T. M. Rickman. V ice- 
merely thrown together a few hints to call president: Mr. George Truefitt. Committee: 
attention to it. | Messrs. Alfmed Bailey, B. J. Benwell, G. R. 
Clarke, J. K. Cotling, Henry Hall, C. F. Hay- 
. rR ATIC ae evereas a ;wood, W. Kerby, R. Richardson, S. an 
GALVANIC RAILWAY SIGNALS. Rosser, and J.D. Wyatt. Secretaries : Fo 
By some of your late issues, I perceive that Arthur Cates and T. W. Goodman. 
several plans for the prevention of accidents on | 
railways have been fately attracting consider- | 
able public attention, and as it is of vital im- | 
wortance to all that some efficient plan should | INSTITUTION. 
br contrived and generally adopted, for the pre- | A weerinc was held at the offices of the 
vention of the many disastrous and fatal acci- | pyctitution, on Monday, the 20th ult. Mr. S. J. 
dents which are continually occurring, even on Ste one rie the: abate. pit en after the disnceal 
the best regulated lines, 1 take the liberty of | o¢ tho soutien temninens:. Bie: Gleam Bird, the 
directing your attention to a plan which I treasurer, brought forward a motion given at 
made public about two years ago. the previous meeting, purporting to reduce the 
The plan I proposed is as follows :—At cer- | sym necessary to be collected, previous to build- 











BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 


tain points along the line, erect two posts (with ing almshouses, from 5,000/ to 2,500/. Mr. 


a projecting arm to each), forty or fifty yards | Bird stated, that it had taken seven years to ob- 
apart, and close to the outside rail. Jet Ween | tain 1.2501. for that especial purpose, ond 2s in 
these arms extend a pretty thick wire, passing accordance with the rules and original plan of 
through insulators, and having one end con-!¢he Institution, Almshouses were intended to 
nected with the earth. The wire should not be pe erected, and no other disposition could be 
stretched tight, but allowed to droop slightly. | made of the money obtained for that purpose, 
The wire may be carried to any distance beyond |e thought they might commence when the 
the post, and before it enters the earth should | amount should have reached the said 2,5002. 


| and he also thought it but right that those who 


* See * History in Ruins,” p. & 
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had struggled to bring the Institution to its 

resent position, and an arduous duty they had 
fad to perform, should in their lifetime have the 
satisfaction of seeing some tangible result of 
the sums raised by the kindness and bene- 
volence of the subscribers and donors. He 
was of opinion that the sum of 2,500/. would 
suffice for the purchase of six acres of land, 
draining, enclosing, &c. and when they had ob- 
tained that, it would give an opportunity to 
builders who might have a little surplus mate- 
rials, such as stone, timber, bricks, &c. left at a 
finished job, to use them up in building an alms- 
house, of a plain, good, substantial exterior, but 
with every domestic comfort for the use of the 
inmates, and suited to their declining years. 
Mr. James Davis cordially seconded the motion, 
which was put, and carried unanimously. Mr. 
A. G. Harris, the secretary, having announced 
that Mr. William Lee, M.P. for Maidstone, 
had consented to act as president for the year 
ensuing, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
chairman, and the meeting separated. 





BUILDING LAWS OF MEDLEVAL 
LONDON. 


In an article on ‘‘ Medizval London,” in the 
National Miscellany, some particulars are given 
of the Institutions of Fitz-Alwin, the first. mayor 
of London, a.p. 1190 to 1213, which we will 
quote :— 

While they speak plainly of the imperfect 
civilization of the age, they give us a pleasing idea 
of the wealthy citizen and of the discreet men, his 
assistants in the task, who had wit to see the de- 
fects and wants of their city, and courage to 
attempt such a reformation of them as must 
have given great offence to many of the ‘ vested 
interests’ of the day. These institutions, 
which in the language of that day are termed 
the Assise, were framed, we are told, first in 
the hope of checking the fires by which the city 
was so frequently ravaged, and next, with the 
intent to obviate or decide the quarrels of 
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tion of a similar wall on 4zs land. If, however, | Mr. Wade said, when the deviation was agreed to, 
any one had quite overlaid a common wall with he did not stipulate to do it for 8/. 10s. The material 
his roof of canvas or timber, his neighbour might alone cost that. He had been a serious loser by the 
affix corbels and beams to the wall for the sup- job. Rather than go to trial, he accepted the 35/. 


[Jury 8, 1854. 


ort of his own premises. 
> made within 2} feet of the neighbouring 
tenement, when the tenements were Sivided by 


sion, the intervening space was to be not less 
than 3 feet. 





BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 


Where a builder contracts to perform certain work, 
and the work done causes damage to old work, it 
is held that the builder contracting is bound to 
make good such damage, and is liable for ex- 
penses incurred in making good the damage. 


Bennett v. Wape.—The plaintiff in this action, in 
the Marylebone County Court, is the physician of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, residing at St. John’s-wood, and 
the defendant is a builder. The action was brought 
to recover 14/. 11s. 1d. expenses incurred through 
the defendant’s asserted negligence. 

Dr. Bennett stated, that he was owner of some 
villas in Clifton-road, St. John’s-wood, and had con- 
tracted with the defendant to make some alterations 
at two of them. In August last, the defendant 
engaged to make a dry area round one of the houses, 
according to a plan. The area was to be a 3-feet 
ditch, and was designed to free the house ofdamp. As 
soon as he commenced operations, the defendant 
waited upon witness, and said that the tenant in pos- 
session had suggested an improvement in the plan, 
and had further complained that the proposed plan 
would not effect the object intended. The design 
of the tenant was to make an excavation from the 
garden wall to the house, as well as the area round 
the house. Upon looking at the proposed plan of 
Wade, and the tenant’s, he told defendant he did not 
think the proposition at all necessary, but eventually 
he gave his sanction with the stipulation that the new 
plan should not entail upon witness any farther ex- 
pense than the first contract between them, and that 
the deviation was not to injure the premises. After 
the work was done, it was discovered that the area or 
ditch was so badly constructed, that the water did not 





neighbours whose houses adjoined, or infringed | 
upon, or overlooked one another. And the| 
striking peculiarity of the institutions is this, 
that wherever, of two neighbours, one was either 
more willing, or better able by reason of superior 
wealth, to conform to the rules laid down for | 
an improvement in the construction of houses, 
full power was given to him to carry out such 
improvements in despite of the perversity or the | 
poverty of the othsr. It was ordained that 
neighbours should at their eommon cost erect a 
party-wall between their houses, of not less than 
16 feet in height, and 3 feet in thickness, of | 
which 3 feet 15 foot should be in each tenement ; | 
but that where one of the neighbours was too | 
poor to defray the cost of building, he should | 
give 3 feet of his land on which his richer com- | 


| 


}altered the area, and the water ran off. 











run off; and that in excavating the ditch near the 
wall, proper precautions had not been taken to prop 
up the wall, and that for want of such precaution, the 
wall had fallen in. Upon finding this to be the eas-, 
he applied to defendant to rebuild the wall, and reetify 
the drain. Mr. Wade refused to do either, bat sent 
in his bill for 91/7. and eventually entered an action 


against witness for this amount, but which action was 
‘settled by witness paying 35/. and costs. 


In cross-examination, the plaintiff denied that he 
paid this 35/. with the understanding that the 
damage done to the wall was to be a set-off between 
35/. and 91/. claimed. He further added, that the 
contract was for 8/. 10s. to make the area, aud that he 
rebuilt the wall as soon as Wade left the prem’scs. 

Mr. Learmont said, the area was not properly laid, 
and after a shower of rain the water remained in it, 
and soaked through to the house. Another builder 
F The wall 


oe should build the wall of the aforesaid | bulged in and became dangerous. Omuibuses passed 
eight and thickness, and for their common use. | by this wall, but he could not say that they knoeked the 


They might, jointly, raise the wall to any height 
‘they pleased ; but in case that one would not go | 
beyond the prescribed 16 feet, the other might, | 
on his 1} foot of wall, carry it up higher at his 
pleasure : 
common cost for the use of both houses, but if) 
they could not agree to this, and each con- | 
structed his own gutter, he must then convey 
its contents on to his own ground, unless indeed 
he could carry them on to the king’s highway. 
If both parties wished to form arches, each on | 
his own side of the wall, such arches were only | 
to be each a foot in depth, so that the wall 
might still be a foot in thickness. When any | 
one had erected a wall of the aforesaid height 
and thickness entirely on his own land, his 
neighbour was bound to construct a gutter and | 
carry off the water for him on to his, the 
neighbour's land, unless he could convey it into 
the king’s highway. And if the neighbour, to 
whom the wall did not belong, had any corbels 
on it, he could not add to those corbels, or alter 
their position, or remove them altogether, with- | 
out the consent of the party owning the wall. 
Several other advantages were conceded to the 
man Who built the whole of the prescribed wall 
on his own land and at his own cost, in order (as 
the ordinances stated) to encourage the citizens 
in the erection of those buildings ; and it was 
slily added, that the neighbour of such an one! 
might obtain the same advantages, by the erec- 


| wall in. 
Mr. J. Alfred White said, he was the district sur- 


a stone wall ; but when there was no such divi- | 


No cesspool was to | °? his claim, with the understanding that the aban- 


donment of the remainder was to satisfy the present 
claim of the plaintiff. At the time the job was 
| being done, he pointed out to Dr. Bennett the danger 
| the wall would be in, and that it would be an expen- 
| sive job. The plaintiff did not say he would be put 
| to no more expense than the original contract. Had 
sent in a bill to the tenant for the alterations 
he directed to be made. Had not been paid it. 
|The whole of the work was done as well as 
could be. 

| Mr. Lawrence, solicitor to defendant, gave it as 
his opinion that the acceptance of 35/. and costs was 
the abandoment of Dr. Bennett’s claim for damages 
to the wall. Had Mr. Wade not so have considered 
it, he felt certain the action would have gone on. 

The Judge (Adolphus) said the evidence satisfied 
| him that the work Mr. Wade did was not properly 
| done, and that Dr. Bennett had sustained damage to 
the amount claimed, and was entitled to receive the 
amount of such damage of the defendant. With regard 
to the settlement of the- present claim at the time 
the action of the defendant against the plaintiff 
was in abeyance, the evidence was very conflicting. 
He thought the balance was in favour of the plaintitf 
upon this point, and that Dr. Bennett did not aban- 
don his claim as at present brought. Verdict for 
plaintiff, with costs. 





VENTILATING GRATES. 

Circumstances having prevented my customary 
regular perusal of your paper, I have only just noticed 
the excellent observations offered in your number of 
June 3rd last, by Mr. F. Lloyd, on the “* Warming and 
Ventilation of Rooms.” 

In reference to the principle of introducing pure 
warmed air into rooms, by means of the ordinary fire- 
grate (an idea which you very properly mention is far 
from being novel), I only wish to state that the 
manner suggested by Mr. Lloyd for carrying out the 
idea was, with a few variations, adopted by me sixteen 
mouths azo, in the execution of one of the new build- 
ings in Cannon-street. The plan is as follows:—A 
cast-iron hearth-plate, with perforations; a brick 
chamber underneath the same, into which the external 
air is brought, either directly, by an opening in the 
chimney-back, or by means of wrought-iron tubes 
between the joists. The entire back and sides of the 
| grate are lined with fire-brick, so as to prevent. the 
| contact of any iron with the burning fuel. The whole 
space behind the fire-brick and from the hearth-platc 
upwards, forms a chamber for warm fresh air, which 
communicates again with a herizontal iron tube, ex- 
tending along the top and front of the grate. In this 
last tube openings are provided, to conduct the air 
into the room, which may, of course, be made an 
ornament to the grate. 

This mode of admitting the air into the room was 
thought preferable to that of admitting it over the 
mantelshelf, as by the latter method the air would be 
more likely to ascend to the ceiling before it had pro- 
perly cirenlated in the lower portion of the room. A 
valve and key are provided for regulating the supply 
of air. 

These grates have now been in operation abou‘ 


they might construct a gutter at | concerning his duties as district surveyor. Upon 


twelve months, and have satisfactorily effectid their 
purpose, viz. the ventilation of the rooms by a cou- 
tinual supply and circulation of fresh air, which may 
be warmed, or not, at pleasure. Should these few 
imperfect remarks be any encouragement to others 
seeking to attain the same end, I shall be glad. 

, Henry Dawson. 


veyor of St. John’s-wood, and that a bricklayer 
named Jones, asked him to go and look at some work 


going to look at the wall, he found it did not concern 
a district surveyor’s duties. He saw that there had 
been an excayation, and that the wall had been under- 
pinned, but not properly. There was no proper sup- 
port, and it had not been done in a workmanlike 
manner. 

Mr. Jones, bricklayer, said he rebuilt the area and 
wall. The area was not bricked at bottom, and the 
bad fall prevented the water running off. The wall 
was in a dangerous state, caused solely by defendant’s 
bad workmanship, and not underpinning and propping 
it properly. 

Defendant’s counsel first urged that when the 35/. 
were accepted in satisfaction of the claim of 917. it | provisions of the local statute in question. 
was clearly understood that it settled the dispute Mr. Petersdorif was for the parish; Mr. Ballantine 
between the parties as to the area and the wall. If| and Mr. Hawkins for the defendant. 
not, he contended that as the alteration was made at It was admittel that the projection in question 
plaintiff’s tenant’s desire, the damage caused by the | extended about 2} feet beyond the line of houses in 
deviation from the first contract should lie at the | Oxford-street. 
door of the plaintiff or his tenant, for had not this Mr. Petersdorff produced the Loeal Act, and 
deviation occurred, his client would not have touched | argued that the projection was an illegal projection 
the wall. He contended that it would be a hard case | under the Act, and that the parish had a right to 
for builders to be held liable for mishaps like these, | require the defendant to remove it, and to pay the 
arising from the interference of third parties, and | fine. 
from the deviation from the original plans aud con-| Mr. Ballantine said the New Metropolitan Building 
tracts ; and submitted that the defendant could only | Act repealed all previous Acts. The clause in the 
be held liable so far as the original contract was| Local Act on which the parish relied was copied from 
binding. the old Building Act, aud as the old Building Act wes 





METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT AND 
LOCAL ACTS. 

At Marlborough-street Police Court the other day, 
Mr. Thomas Perry, silversmith, Oxford-street, ap- 
peared to an information laid under the Maryleboue 
Loeal Act, for causing a projection to be added to his 
house in Oxford-street, contrary, as alleged, to the 
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repealed, it followed that the clause in question was 
also to be taken as repealed. 

Mr. Petersdorff said the Local Act was unrepealed 
definitively, consequently it must be regarded as un- 
affected by the new Act. 

After discussion on both sides in support of the 
opposing views, 


Mr. Hardwick said the question was very im- | 


portant, and he was, and always had been, of opinion 
that one of the higher Courts alone was competent to 
deal with it. He should recommend the parties to 


agree upon some case, and take it for discussion into | that: they are most probably just as bad as others. 


one of the superior Courts. 

Mr. Ballantine said there was a ready way of 
bringing the question to a speedy issue. Let the 
parish pull down the projection, and then an action 





| 


the extreme delicacy of the work. The parts thus 
lost are seldom noticed at the time ; but if they are, 
they pass off as having been “ done before.” Noone 
knows of this better than the squeezers themselves, 
but they, of course, are silent. Their anxiety is to 
get perfect casts ; and when they have done that, they 
care nothing about the original. It is, however, a 
fact, that a vast amount of injury has been done in 
this way all over the country ; but probably it will be 
said that those employed by the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany never do anything of the kind; but I question 


although his geological knowledge of them led 
him to anticipate the existence of gold in Aus- 
tralia. It is of their organic products and 
their relative positions with respect to other 
rocks, more or less ancient, coal strata inclusive, 
throughout the earth, that this elaborate work 
treats; and it is profusely illustrated with 
sketches and diagrams. On the utility of such 
a subject, professionally, to engineers, and even 
to architects and builders, we need not speak ; 
but its theoretical interest to all intelligent 
I heard great complaints of them at Chichester | Teaders- renders it worthy of special recom- 
Cathedral for the manner in which they had left a! mendation apart altogether from its practical or 
monument they had been squeezing there. I would | professional interest. The work is got up in all 
beg to suggest that the authorities should have the | respects in a superior manner. Appended is a 





would be brought against them to try their right | Perey shrine copied without syueezing, having the | coloured geological map of the western districts 


to do so. 


carvings and sculpture modelled on the spot. Upon} of England (chiefly Wales), prepared from the 


Mr. Petersdorff declined to adopt that course. | their engaging to do this, I think there would be little | index map of the geological survey. 


There was an appeal pending, and set down for 
decision on the 6th of July. He hoped the Court 
would postpone judgment until the decision was 
known. 

Mr. Hardwick had a strong opinion on the snbject. 
He believed that the general Act must be taken to 
override Local Acts, but in deference to the request 
made to him, he would suspend his judgment till the 
10th of July. 





OUR STREETS. 

HavinG lately had a good deal of experience of street 
communication and Charing-cross, I wish to call 
attention, through the medium of your journal, to 
some annoyances which, I think, ought to be remedied. 

First, as to the street-crossings about Cockspur- 
street, Charing-cross, and Pall-mall, at the Hay- 
market. These crossings, which require great watch- 
fulness and alertness to escape the multitude of 
vehicles constantly passing, are swept by disgustingly 
dirty and half-naked children, who importune the 
passengers by asking alms, and putting out their 
hands before persons while in the roadway. I have 
daily witnessed great danger incurred. Besides, 
during the present wet summer, and the abundant use 
of the watering-carts, these roadways are in a perfect 
condition of slipperiness. The cunning urchins in 
most cases take care to sweep only a width of about 
2 feet, forcing persons to give money to avoid a col- 
lision with their filthy persons, or to step aside into 
the dirt. The annoyance to ladies is peculiarly great, 
from a natural desire of keeping their dress from con- 
tamination, and from their usual timidity. 

I venture to observe that, while we have scavengers 
and sweepers employed by the various parishes, some 
of these persons who are maintained at the expense 
of the inhabitants should alone be authorized to 
sweep crossings, wear a dress indicating their employ- 
ment, and be forbidden to ask for alms. 

Another serious evil in this populous neigh- 
bourhood is the want of “halting-places.” It 
is true there are some, but they are so obscurely 
situated, that persons unacquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood are entirely at a loss where to find 
them. I suggest that placards should be placed 
in public situations, saying where these conveniences 
exist—on the same plan as we see the fire-plug 
notices on the walls of houses all over the metropolis. 

IDLER IN LONDON. 





“SQUEEZING” MONUMENTS. 

In one of the guide-books of the Crystal Palace it 
is said that “ the churchwardens of Beverley Minster, 
Yorkshire, enjoy the privilege of being able to refuse 
a cast of the celebrated Percy Shrine.” I do not 
know what reason the churchwardens have for refus- 
ing, but I do know, from my own observation, that 
“ squeezers ” have done a vast amount of injury to 
the exquisite carvings at Beverley. I have sketched 
many portions of the Perey Shrine, and also the 











niches and other work from the back of the altar, | 
which is of similar character to the shrine, and, as | 


«“ 


Rickman says, “so full of ornament, and that orna- 
ment so minute, that few modern chimneypieces 
would require equal delicacy of execution ;” and I can 
bear testimony to the injury which has been done by 
these sqgueezers. 
foliage which have stems, acorns, and other parts so 
totally relieved and so delicate, that the least pressure 
will break them off, and they are being constantly 
broken off by persons taking casts. 
drawing off their clay, leave a great deal of it behind, 
which they do not afterwards take the trouble to clean 


clay. I have had to get it out before I have been able 


to sketch, and in the clay thus got out is constantly | ‘ : 
iis a compound, however undecomposible, which 


embedded small portions of the carving which have 
been broken off. ‘This is not only the case at Beverley, 
but at nearly every place where delicate work is 
found; but it is more particularly so at Beverley, 


There are many portions of the | 


difficulty of their obtaining the desired permission. 
J. K. CoLuine. 








Hiscellanea. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXxuIBiTI0ON.—The Architectural 
Association is now endeavouring to obtain a gallery, 
and to establish an architectural exhibition. By all 
a: en do I ee they may succeed ; but at 

! : | the same time let not the profession forget the Royal 
eae en NNT ty A NS EA ae srchitectensh exudhdhion, Uf autehiidhed 
That yt shoulde not fruitelesse remaine, but have pos- | will be visited by our professional brethren, and no 


teritee : {doubt by many others who take an interest in the 


eee her Howsebande deere, she past | fine arts ; but I think it is not the way to make our 
Lyke turtle true, of riche and poore she had and hath , art known among those to whom we look for support, 
the prayse. | viz. to ¢solate our position. I think we should con- 
Twelve yeres ® widdowe she did lyve, after her howse-| sijer the Royal Academy exhibition a means of 
As chaste as ever anye did wythin this worlde most wide. | bringing our art most especially before the eyes of 
A matrone mylde she was most wise, just, godly, grave, | that class of people. Do not let us therefore separate 
wie bie on triall truelye sheweth, is rare in this our ourselves from — fellow-labourers,—painters and 
“a ; ; sculptors: if a disposition be shown by them to turn 
She never turnd away her eare from them that ayde did | us out of the walls of the Academy, let us not quietly 
Her neyghbours poore, that lyvd in want relyeffee of | walk away ourselves, but rather command their 
cage Rye. jrespect: let us make a renewed effort to uphold our 
The poore and comfortelesse from wronge she savd and | dignity. Pray urge the profession to the preparing 
Moe peapas therefore doth live and laste though life be | a elaborate architectural drawings, and to agg 
brought to ende. }and improve their position among the exhibitors at 
Her wealth or verteous lyfe coulde not keepe her from | the Royal Academy.—AN ARCHITECT. 
piace catia she yelded her last breath, | THE YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC - we SoctEtY.—At 
In yere of our Lorde # thousand tive hundred seveaty- | the meeting of this society at Skipton, after visiting 
one, ~ | the church and the castle, a public meeting was held 
— the pangues of Death, that may eschewed be | in the large room of the Devonshire Hotel. The 
tier pod wyth God assuredly endlesse joyes doth chair was taken by the vicar of Skipton, and papers 
knowe, : ; . | were read :—-“‘ On some of the Churches of Craven,” 
Her bodye sleepes, and so shall rest untill the trumpe | by the Rev. Wm. Boyd, incumbent of Arncliffe ; “On 
dee blows. the Excavations now in progress at Fountains’ 
‘ One thousande yeres, wyth hundreddes fyve and fyvtee | Abbey,” by Mr. J. R. Walbran, of Ripon, F.S.A. ; 
nyne full paste, ; ..,; and “ On the Priory of SS. Mary and Cuthbert, at 
Jhon Dauntesay did change this lyfe for lyfe that still | Bolton, in Craven,” by Mr. W. HI. Dyke, of York, 


shall laste. | : ; » 
In the nyneteenth of Maye when springe all things | architect. On the following day some of the party 
unto mans use, | pursued the appointed route, to investigate several of 


— — man that mortall wass his death coulde | th. Crayen churches and the ruins of Sawgate Abbey ; 
He had two wyves successivelye, by holy wedlockes | while others preferred taking the excursion to Bolton, 
right, larranged for the previous day, which was stormy. 
To whom he was as faythful as was ever any wight. At the abbey of Sawley, until a short time ago, 
Seven children he had by the laste, and by the fyrst had | th ‘ : 
; there was but little to be seen above ground. By 


} 
the care of the Earl de Grey, the whole site of the 
| monastery has been cleared down to its original level, 
and the entire foundations brought to light. Mr. 
Walbran, under whose superintendence the excava- 
aon, | tions had been carried on, explained the arrangement 
Deuth strooke, and strayte he was compelld out of this | and purposes of the various buildings. The nave of 
worlde to goe. wee | the abbey has recently received six stained glass win- 
- os then that was but klay, to wrinkling worms | dows, from designs by Pugin, representing the 
His sowle ‘(hope is with God) posseedes in heaven a 
heavenly seate.” 
W. J. G. 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTION, WEST LAVINGTON. 


Tue following curious inscription is from a brass 
at West Lavington, in the county of Wilts :— 
** Heere doth in grave interred lye a Margueret by name, | 
Of John Dauntesay the last wyfe, a geme of peereles 
fame. 


fyve, 

Through whom though lyfe be tooke awaye his name 
remains alive. 

He was Esquyre, by office eake a Justice just also, 

A proppe to poore,  frende to riche, to none at all 


aro: 
So when he had spent fortye yerres and fowre in vale 


history of our Saviour from the conception to the 
j ascension ; but it was deemed a matter of regret that 
| the body of the church, in its arrangements, ill con- 
| sorted with the beauty and richness which evident y 
From Bolton Abbey the pariy 
| proceeded to Knaresborough, where they examined 
|the castle, the parish church, St. Robert’s Chapel, 
| &e. It was announced that the next meeting of the 





Potices of Books lit once possessed. 
Siluria. By Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
F.R.S. R.LA. &. Murray, Albemarle-street. oe 
1854 : =? society would be held in August, at Bridlington. 
ae re | CELLAR-FLAPS IN Lonpon.—The prohibition and 
Tuts is a very valuable geological work by 4 | restriction to the use of cellar-flaps appear to be but 
standard author. It contains a history of| very imperfectly known by district surveyors and the 
the oldest known rocks, slates, sand-stones, | public generally : it may not be amiss to draw public 
&e. containing organic remains, with a sketch | attention to this highly salutary clause: it is quite 
of the distribution of gold over the earth, | time the nuisance be put down by the strong arm of 


|which is generally associated with these rocks, | the law: adequate provision can and must be made 


They also, in| 


~, | a fact which seems to countenance very benignly | 
out, consequently all the deeper parts are filled up with | a | hi : ‘ 


and is found chiefly where igneous or quartz | other ways, and the tlaps should be so arranged as to 
rocks are intruded among slate rocks, although | be hung vertically in place « being traps to catch 

‘ . : | > ary a ~de strue - » "hoe 
neither the one kind nor the other, where they | the unwary and impede and obstruct traflic. Sch¢ 


. |dule E.—Projections from walls of buildings oy 
do not come together, contain any such substance : aig: 
J : : ” | publie ways.—‘‘ And with regard to all buildings here- 


after to be built or rebuilt in reference to projection ; 
|from the walls of such buildings, including ste;zs, 
| cellar-doors, and area enclosures, the walls of all such 
buildings must be set back so that all projections 
may be (and as the sages assert has been) arti-| therefrom, and also all steps, cellar-doors, and arca 
ficially produced. The main interest of Sir | enclosures shall only overhang or occupy the ground 
Roderick’s work, however, does not centre in| of the owner of such building, without overhauging 


the doctrines of the ancient sages (now almost 
admitted by our best modern chemists) that gold 


which arises from the brittle nature of the stone and | the mere relation of these ancient rocks to gold, | or encroaching upon any public way.”—S. 
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CauTION IN GIviNG TESTIMONIALS. — In the 
Court of Common Pleas an attorney at Brentford 
brought an action against a builder at Camden-town, 
to recover damages on the ground that defendant had 
given to plaintiff a false representation as to character 
and respectability. The representation ran as follows : 
—‘“In answer to yours of the 11th, respecting Mr. 
Kingston, I can only say I have known him fora 
period of thirty years, and have done business for him, 
and should be very glad to execute his orders to any 
amount, as I believe him to be one of respectability 
and integrity.” In consequence, as was alleged, of 
this testimonial, an agreement was prepared and 
executed, by which certain property was let to 
Kingston, upon the terms that he should pull down 
an old house and build new ones at a cost of not less 
than 1,200/.; paying nothing for the first year, but 
subsequently 65/. a year rent. Kingston, according 
to plaintiff's statement, took possession, and one part 
of his agreement he performed to the utmost, for he 
pulled down the house to its foundation, pulled up 
the drains to get at the old materials, and, as counsel 
said, “left not a brick behind.” The materials were 
said to be worth about 4007. but Kingston sold them 
all for 180/. and then took no steps to rebuild the 
new houses, and paid no rent. Plaintiff wrote to 
defendant about what had taken place, but got for 
answer that defendant could only repeat what he had 
already said of Mr. Kingston. The jury gave a ver- 
dict for plaintiff: damages, 4007. 

TrirE BortErs.—Which is the way to get rid of 
an intolerable nuisance? Our workshops (Rosamon- 
street, Clerkenwell) have a tripe-boiler’s abutting on 
them, and the stench from this ‘lawful trade” is 
filthy in the extreme. 
on Saturday last was made so ill by it that he was 


compelled to return home immediately and go to bed, | 


where he remained half the day, and then was not fit 
for anything, and he was also confined to his bed all 
Sunday morning: how is it to be remedied? The 
leases of the various houses have just fallen in, and 
fresh leases are to be granted, and the writer distinctly 
understood the surveyor that tripe boiling would not 
be allowed,—but arrangements seem to have been 
made for its continuance. 


Our foreman on first coming | 


I may here add that I| 


| THe ArcHiITecTURAL CLassEs, UNIVERSITY 
CottEGr.—The annual distribution of prizes to the 
classes of Art in the University College, took place 
on Friday, the 30th of June, the Bishop of 8S. David's 
in the chair. Professor Donaldson announced the 
awards for the classes in Architecture and Construe- 
tion, as follows:—Fine Art: First Year's Course. 
|}—Prize and Ist certificate, H. W. Sich; prize 
and 2ud do. H. H. Smith; prize and 3rd do. John 
Hebb ; prize and 4th do. E. A. Gruning. Fine Art: 
Second Year's Course-——Prize and lst certificate, 
John Shaw, jun.; prize and 2nd do. C. W. Wilson; 
prize and 3rd do. equal, Thomas Sich and Charles 
Luck.—Construction: First Year's Course.—Prize 
and Ist certificate, H. H. Smith; prize and 2nd do. 
J. H. Stevens ; prize and 3rd do. Martin Underwood ; 
prize and 4th do. H. W. Sich. Construction: Second 
Year’s Course.—Prize and lst certificate, C. W. 
Wilson; prize and 2nd do, Thomas Sich ; prize and 
3rd do. Isaac Wilkinson; prize and 4th do. John 
Crawley. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF SLAG INTO Bricks, 
Pires, &c.—lI have been endeavouring for some years 
past to perfect this manufacture, but not having the 
command of the waste material, and living at present 
some distance from any ironworks, I have not been 
able as yet to persuade any one in the trade to try the 
necessary experiments, although I have machinery by 
me which only requires the slag to be run into the 
mould direct from the furnace, and when pressed, a 
perfect brick, of any form or shape, is made, fit to be 
turned out, and ready for annealing in less than two 
minutes ; when annealed by the waste heat of the fur- 
nace, it is fit for use. So that the only cost of this 
manufacture to the ironmaster will be a little labour 
(perhaps less than the present labour in throwing 
it away), and the cost of moulds, presses, ovens, 
and moulding-shed, in addition to the iron smelt- 
ing plant, not exceeding 300/. I have formed a 
joint-stock company to work my patents, and I trust 
| we shall soon bring some superior articles into the 
| London market, which will tend in a great measure 
to relieve the distressing diseases so ably shown in 
| the leading article of your paper.—W. G. Exuiorr. 
THe Unprorecrep WATER-GATE.—I was one 


Buitpine Socreties.—On Saturday, in the Lam- 
beth County Court, an action was brought by Mr. 
Hooker, the landlord of the Red Cap Tavern, Cam- 
berwell, against Mr. Davis, the managing director of 
the Gresham Building Society, and formerly a direc- 
tor of the London Co-operative Benefit Building 
Society, to recover the sum of 10/. for the rent of a 
room in the plaintiff’s house for the use of the society. 
The action was against the defendant in his former 
capacity. The defence was, that the sub-treasurer 
was the person who hired the room, and was there- 
fore liable for the rent. The judge was of opinion 
that the defendant, as a director of the society, was 
‘liable. The plaintiff might have sued every director 
| jointly or collectively. Judgment for the plaintiff, 
with full costs. 

Way or Ustnc Water Power: Hypraviic 
| Enctnes. — Wherever water can be had from a 
|height so as to constitute water power, or in 
| whatever town an abundant supply of water, under 
| pressure, either has been or can be provided, there 
| the “‘ water power” may be used to immense advan- 
| tage, especially on a moderate scale, where high speed 
, With small power is required, as for working printing- 
‘machines, or perhaps mortising-machines, turning- 

lathes, &c. instead of by steam-power, or for lifting, 
_as by cranes in warehouses, or on quays, and for many 
| other purposes of daily and hourly occurrence in 
towns, as well as in the country for farmyard and 
| other operations. Thus with water issuing froma 
| reservoir at an elevation of 400 feet, a pipe dis- 
charging only eight gallons a minute will give one- 
horse power ; and so in proportion may additional 
| power be had, to the extent of the supply provided ; 
| and as water can often be easily had from a height of 
even 1,000 feet to 1,500 feet, the quantity required 
| for each horse power will, of course, be thus propor- 
| tionally far less than if obtained from a height of 
|400 feet only. Moreover, the engines wherewith 
| water power may be so scientifically and so econo- 
| mically worked with, are mere toys in comparison 
| with steam-engines of the same power. Thus a water- 
engine (Sinclair’s), in use at Dundee, for the printing 
| of the Dundee Advertiser, and which works a machine 
| weighing more than a hundred times its own weight,— 





have resided on the premises from Midsummer, 1$49, | of the jury on the trial anent this gate and the piece | namely, a one-cylinder machine of the largest size, 

to Lady-day, 1854, and although few persons had | of land by the water-side which had been formed | weighing nearly five tons, and not easily worked by 
. ; ‘. al ° ° | “J = re. ‘eo . . 

better health previous to my coming here, yet I have | into an ornamental spot for taking the air by the | four men, producing 900 impressions an hour,—occa- 

been laid up every summer since, and was under the | inhabitants paying a certain rate provided for by act | pies no more space than would be required for a small 


doctor’s hands from April to October last year. 


Again [ ask,—how are we to get rid of such aj for up to this day I do not feel satistied with the ver- | working of the ordinary fly-wheel. 


nuisance ?—ONE WHO HAS SUFPERED. 
THe Movstacne,—We are sorry to have state- 


of parliament. I have reason to remember this case, 


dict required and therefore given, being one of five 
|who considered the trustees right. But the judge 


| box, and one fourth only of that required for the 
The size of the 
| sole-plate on which the engine stands, is only 
118 inches by 22 inches: the cylinders are only 


ments made to us to the effect that workmen such as | ruled, “ if they were right, it was their duty to show | 2} inches in diameter, with 5 inches length of stroke ; 


painters, masons, or others, who have adopted the 
moustache from sanitary motives, have been rejected 


| that they were duly chosen according to the act of 
| parliament,” and consequently that their predecessors 


| and the top of the driving pulley is under 36 inches 


| from the floor. Nevertheless, this little engine, with- 


while offering themselves for employment, for nojfor a hundred years, the duration of the act, had | out even a boy being required to attend to it, works 
other reason, as they conceive, than that they have | handed down duly the right authority of election, | the machine alluded to, at the rate of 1,200 impres- 


taken this measure as a preservative of health in their 
employment. Workmen are certainly justified in 


| &c. There was only one material witness—if my 
|memory serve me, a chandler of some kind,—who 


using such precautions as may have been proved to | alleged he could not land his coal as heretofore by 
be useful in such instances, and since they have strong | reason of the new vigilance in keeping the place suit- 
medical and other t estimony and recommendation in| able for promenade. The solicitor, had he lost the 
favour of this very simple and natural appendage, we | trial, would probably have been unprepared to pay 
hope that employers, on consideration, will not | costs, which I have since heard was a heavy affair— 
countenance an injustice and a prejudice which, had we | hundreds of pounds !—and paid by those who never 
been, as of old, a bearded nation, would have been | derived any other reward than the distinction of 
quite as ready, but with more reason, to put down all | 


attempts to remove the virile token as now to/their brother ratepayers. 


prevent the resumption of it. 

Tue Epucatronan Exurpitton, St. Martin’s 
HALL, was opened on the evening of the 4th, when 
Prince Albert was present and inspected the various 
collections. The purpose of the exhibition is most 
important, and good results must follow. The ar- 
rangement did not seem to us particularly clever, but 
we must take another opportunity to examine the ex- 
hibition. 

St. Luke’s Cuapet, MARYLEBONE.—The pillar- 
stone of this building was laid by Lord John Russell 
on Tuesday in last week. 

A Prize ror ARCHITECTS.—In answer to a 
letter purporting to be from “A Young Architect,” 
with the above prominent heading, which appearec 


in your journal of the 24th ultimo, I am induced to | 


trouble you with this note. I assure “A Young 
Architect” I had no intention of offending the dig- 
nity of that honourable body of men of whom he 


professes to be one, nor from the result of my adver- | 


tisement does it appear that I have done so, several 
highly respectable firms having thought it worth 
their while to enter upon the competition as well 
before as subsequently to the appearance of your 
correspondent’s letter. I intended to offer such a 
sum as would adequately remunerate a professional 
man for his trouble, irrespective of advantages which 
might follow ; and no one would regret more than I, 
should I have failed in doing this in the opinion of 
persons competent to judge—THe ADVERTISER. 
*," It is to be regretted that “the Advertiser ” was 
not better informed, 


being chosen trustees out of respect and regard for 
I fully expected to have 
heard they had carried the matter further, but “ it is 
|hard to kick against the pricks,” and very like 
| risking good money against the “ winning ways” of a 
| great mind who tries the public right for the public 
| good.—O. 

ENcLosure OF HaMpsTEaD-HEATH.—It appears 
| that, notwithstanding the opposition of Lords Brougham 
|} and Campbell, of the answers of the Judges who have 
| been solemnly consulted over and over again, and of 
five previous rejections by their own House, a majority 
| of the Peers last week gave their assent to the second 
| comeing of the Hampstead Enclosure Bill—a measure 
|now disguised under the less startling title of the 
| *“ Finchley-road Bill,” but it appears essentially the 
}same Bill, although proposing but a precedent for the 
enclosure of the whole heath. “It would be too 
| great a scandal if the decision were maintained,” says 
ithe Times, “but happily there is a tempus poni- 
tentie for the Peers.” 

A Worp to Emptoyers. — There is a limit to 
| toil set by God. He who has given bounds to the 
|ocean—who has placed the duration of light and 
darkness under rule—who has put all things under 
law—whose universe is an embodiment of order, has 
made it impossible to continue toil beyond a certain 
limit, without detriment. And if that limit be passed, 
injury succeeds. The man made rich by the long- 
hour system may be a murderer of men—the destroyer 
of morals and happiness—the adversary of souls ; and 
may hold riches as Judas held the thirty pieces of 
silver: his gains may be the price of blood !—Rev. 
S. Martin, Westminster. 





sions an hour. This kind of water-engine, it is true, 
has been said to give twice the power of some others 
of the same size, but even twice the size is a matter 
| of minor importance compared with the convenience, 
the safety, and the other advantages. We have often 
urged the use of such engines, and anticipated that 
their immense importance and advantage would yet 
come to be appreciated, as we still are sanguine that 
they will. 

TraDE Festivities.—At the opening of a branch 
railway at Corsham, connecting the Box-hill Ground 
Stone Quarries of Messrs. Randell and Saunders with 
their Corsham Down Quarries, and through them 
with the Great Western Railway, the workmen and 
employers, together with other friends, in all about 
300, partook of a substantial repast under a tent 
erected on the ground, and afterwards adjourned to a 
musical entertainment by Dr. Shaw, whose services 
were engaged by the employers for the evening, when 
about 600 additional visitors were admitted, including 
the wives and children of the workmen, who were 
also treated with refreshments during an interlude. 

VALUE OF LAND NEAR SOUTHAMPTON.—A portion, 
perhaps a quarter, of the estate called Bevois Mount, 
bought by Mr. Betts of the late E. H. Hulton, esq. a 
few years ago for 25,000/. was offered for sale this 
weck, by Mr. Perkins, at auction, when 13,000/. was 
offered for it, and refused, it being bought in at 
14,0007. Ifthe proprietor had been disposed to sell 
for the amount offered, he would have had land left of 
double the value, besides the mansion and park-like 
grounds. This estate was formerly the seat of Lord 
Peterborough, the friend of Pope, and the poet wrote 
some of his poetry here.—Hampshire Advertiser. 

ProposED NEW CHURCH at Mi_pMay-Park, 
NEWINGTON-GREEN.—On Thursday in last week a 
public meeting was held at Ball’s-pond, Islington, to 
adopt measures for the erection of a new church in 
the district of St. Paul’s. The church is designed to 
contain 1,070 persons, and estimated to cost about 
4,9002. About 2,000/. remains to be raised by volun- 
tary contributions. Resolutions in favour of the 
j undertaking were unanimously adopted. 
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Sraristics oF Fire INsurance.—Mr. Hyde C lark | 
has had printed a few pages containing some inte rest- | 
ing statistics, of which we shall give a brief abstract. | 
The total amount of the Government tax on fire 
insurances in the three kingdoms is 1,273,360/. | 
representing property valued at 848,906,000/. excla- | 
sive of 60,984,423/. the value of farming stoek in- | 
sured. The total value of property in England | 
insured is 818,944,000/. ; in Scotland, 52,800,0002. ; | 
in Ireland, 38,145,000/. This property chiefly con- 
sists in buildings, furniture, and goods. Basing on 
these data the total value of property, uninsured as 
well as insured, in England alone, is estimated at 
probably 5,000,000,000/. Of sixty-one insurance 
companies throughout England, thirty-five are metro- 
politan. There are besides, eight Scottish and two 
frish companies. Five of the metropolitan companies 
do 400,000,0002. of assurance, or nearly one-half 
the English business. Four Lancashire offices do 
51,100,0002., or more than both Scotland and Ireland 
together. Norwich is a great fire assurance centre, | 
the five Norwich companies doing 60,600,000/7. Mr. 
Clarke proposes either the total abolition of the ob- 
noxious tax on insurance policies—a tax on prudence, 
as we have often said—or the raising of the present 
amount only, from all property, so diminishing its 
pressure on the prudent. In Norway, some Swiss 
cantons and some German states, assurance against 
fire is a compulsory obligation and constitutes a State 
tax, every householder being obliged to contribute to 
the common fund, and, in case of loss, receiving 
compensation from it. This is found to work well, 
and, in Mr. Clarke’s opinion, could be as well admi- 
nistered here 

MoNuMENT TO MontTGOMERY, THE Port.—Mr. 
John Bell has been selected, without competition, to 
execute the memorial to the late James Montgomery, 
to be erected at Sheffield. 

CARRIAGES FOR THE Eayprian Raitway. — A 
Sunderland paper states that a ship lying there, and 
bound for Alexandria, is taking in a number of first 
and second class carriages, intended for the Desert 
Railway. The first-class carriages are finished in good 
style, but the others are like luggage-vans. They are 
formed of iron, have no windows, except on the roof, 
and weigh about 2} tons each. 

Swiss Raitways.—The formal opening of the 
works of the South-Eastern Railway of Switzerland, 
in the cantons of St. Gall and the Grisons, took place 
on the 21st ult. There were present the president of 
the company, Mr. André de Planta; Mr. Gurney, 
representing the English section of the board; and 
Mr. G. W. Hemans, the engineer-in-chief, and his 
assistant. The South-Eastern Railway of Switzerland | 
is one of European importance. It commences at the 
Lake of Constance on the north, and at the Lake of 
Zurich in the north-west of Switzerland, and the two 
sections uniting at Ragatz, near the baths of Pfeffers, 
continue in one trunk to Coire, the capital of the 
Grisons, at the foot of the Alps. The line to this 
point, with a branch to Glarius, will be 107 miles 
long. When ultimately connected with the Sardinian 
and Italian railways, this line will form the shortest 
route to the Mediterranean and the East. 

FouNTAINS AT THE LrveRPOoL Docks. — There | 
have been recently erected along the line of docks, 
from George’s to the Clarence, a number of fountains, 
supplying constantly pure water for drinking. Metal 
drinking-cups are attached. These fountains have 
been erected at the expense of an individual, Mr. | 


Mellor, with the sanction of the dock committee. The | 
water supply is provided by the water committee 
without charge. We have often urged the erection of 
just such an excellent accommodation to the tempe- | 
rate and the poor of London. If no public benefactor | 
such as Mr. Mellor exists in the metropolis, might | 
not our efficient Home Secretary order a few simple 
fountains with metal cups to be placed on the main | 
dines of road and in the parks? He would have the 
heartfelt thanks of thousands every summer as its 
thirsting heats came round. 

Boakp or Heatra “ Joss.”—Under this title, 
the Sherborne Journal says, that at Taunton there | 
were three tenders for the last drainage contract, and 
the local board accepted the highest, but that the 
person whose tender was lowest is now actually per- 
forming the work, having taken the job, at a figure 
very near to that in the lowest tender of him whose | 
tender was accepted. 

To Take INK ovuT oF Manocany.—Mix in a 
teaspoonful of cold water a few drops of oil of vitriol, | 
says a contemporary, and touch the spot with a} 
feather dipped in the liquid. We have tried this, and | 
are inelined to think that with a little management 
it may be useful, taking care neither to exceed nor to 
come short of the due quantity of acid; too little} 
doing no good, and too mue th only substituting one | 
stain for another. In the latter case, or where the 
colour is made lighter than the rest of the wood, | 
perhaps a little linseed oil would be the readiest and | 
best restorative. 


| JOHN-STREE!, ADELPH 


TENDERS 
For St. Helier Cemetry Chapel, two lodges, and 
entrance, exclusive of iron gates. Messrs. Poulton and 
Woodman, of Reading, architects. Quantities supplied :— 






J. E. Hobday........... scious beni £1,085 0 0 
oP IS PE SS EEN 11 0 0 
G. Beaucamp...... . 1,045 10 0 
G. Le Huquet ........... cased 993 0 0 
J. Le Gros and F. Le Labur...... 933 0 0 
F. C. Hodel (accepted) ............ 5 4 3 


For six fourth-rate houses at Holloway. Mr. George 
Low, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 






IIE nace sheet wndeanenaniadeeieen £1,680 0 0 
BORON BRE OO. wsissivcccnnesicrccronses 1560 0 0 
MEE catiidavadiis tun cdababsvaiteban ches 1,499 0 0 
Bishop......... ‘ «ai Lee OO 
IY sstininiravnonanseamenciabntlontdads 1,425 0 0 
Barns 1370 0 0 
Grinder 1344 0 0 
Newby..... “ esse 1,080 06 °0 
B. and C. Hayne sch co ssnaneneneastes . 1,295 0 0 
WOE scscnncactoex a Ln oe 


May 


For two third-rate houses at Highgate. Mr. George 
Low, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
ME AO cond dcuchemeenaunatinens aceiaesaaten £1,483 0 O! 
Ashton... 1078 0 0 
Cooch 774 0 O! 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“207 *@ i" "OC EE “EC “FW: RO Me ded 
Cc." "3.8." “J.T. A.” “E.G. A.” “The Lord Mayor,” “J. B.” 
“Omega.” °F. 1. D.” “8.6.” “6. J.” “°F. 3° “RR. HH.” (eannet 
tell without seeing them), “W. F.P.” “J.B. H.” (under our 
mark), “P. F.” (ditto), “T. and Sons” (ditto(, “N. L. G@.” 
“S$. 8." (Somerset-House. A license is not required fer making 
out builders’ bills) 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books of 
find addresses, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher.” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 
to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. . 
HE ORIGINAL PLUMBERS 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY is removed from the Hen and 
Chickens. Great Suftolk-street, Borough, to the Star Inn, Black- 
man-street, Borough. The continuance of all support is still 


solicited 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N Architect, in full Practice in a Cathedral 
Town. hasa VACANCY for a PUPLL of good education 
and respectable connections. Every opportunity would be 
afforded for acquiring a practical knowledge of ecclesiastical and 
domestic architecture. Amount of premium wou d be of minor 
consideration with a youth who would be immediately useful. 
eens: post-paid, A. B. Post-office, Birmingham. 


ERMONDS E Y IMPROV EMEN T 

COM MISSION.—To CLERKS of WOKKS.—The Co nmis- 
sioners for improving the Parish of Bermondsey, Surrey, will 
meet at the Stone Depot, Maltby-street, in the said parish, on 
FRIDAY, lath day of JULY in tant, at SIX o'clock in the evening 
precisely, to receive APPLICATIONS for the SITUATION of 
CLERK of the WOXKS to the Commission. Testimonials will be 
required of the candidates of their experience and competence in 
making roads and paving streets, and in preparing plans and 
estimates for those purposes. Also to superintend and manage 
the lighting and cleansing the streets, and the collection of the 
dust, and to performthe other duties of the office, which testi- 
monials must be delivered at the Clerk’s Office, 185, Bermondsey- 
street, on or be fore the 13th inst. at which place a schedule of the 
duties required to be performed may be iaspecte’ any day 
Sunday excepted) between the hours of TEN and TWU. The 


| Salary will be 1302. per annum, with a house; and the person 


elected wil! be required to devote his whole time to the business 


| of the Commission, and not to be engaged in any other business ; 


and he must provide security by two approved sureties, in a joint 
and several bond of 2001.—By order 
GEORGE HENRY DREW, Clerk. 
185, Mermendory- eteeat ah sch 1854. 


‘LERK W AN TED, permanently, in the 


Office of a SURVEYOR and ESTATE AGEN tin London. 


He must be competent to prepare plans and specifications of | 
| buildings of simpie construction. be a good accountant, and will- | 


ing to attend to the general duties of an estate office. Applicants 
are requested to state age, where last employed, snd amount of 
salary expected. and to enclose copies of testimonials. No notice 
can be on of any application not complying with these requi- 
sitions; and it is requested that no person will apply who is not 
competent to the duties required, or whose c haracter will not bear 
the strictest scrutiny. The office hours are from nine to seven, 
and security for 200d. will be required.—Address, A. P. T. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


LE R K of Ww O RKS S—W ANTED, a 
SUPERINTENDENT of DRAINAGE and WA'TER- 
WORKS. Salary, Three Guineas per week. None but thoroughly 
competent parties need apply.—Address to BETA, Uffice of ** The 
Builder. 


cr RCH of ENGL AND and GEN ERAL 


FREEHOLD LAND AL LOT ae SUCIETY, 22, 

L—WANTED, a Gentleman to act 
as SURVEYOR to the above Soc he Parties intending to apply 
for the office, must seud in their testimonials and terms, on or 
before the last TUESDAY in JULY imst. addressed to Mr. 
GEORGE STACEY, eneenensneet as above 





V TAN ‘TED, a Person practically acquainted 


with railway works, as ASSISTANT ENGINEER. 
Apply by letter only, with testimonials and stating saiary required. | 
—Adiress, A. B. C. D, Post-office, Cardiff. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

ANT f °D, in the neighbourhood of London, 

A vempeutable Youth from the country, as [IN-DOOR 
APPRENTICE to the CARPENTRY and JOINERY BUSI 
NESS. To be treated as a member ae the family, and tuught the | 
rudiments of the office in due time. remium of 50l, required. 
Letters addressed to J. C. No, 2, We lington-place, East-street, 
Walworth, will be attended to. 








WANTED, | a CLERK accustomed to 
Contractors’ Accounts. He must be competent to take 
| dimensions, compute quavtities, &c. and able to keep the whole of 
the usual books Wages, 30s. per week, and permission to reside 
in a cottage.—Letters to be addressed, 'W. T. care of Mr. Field, 
Printer, 3, Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, Westminster. 








W TANTED, a trustworthy person at a 

Whart to Superintend and Book the unloading of Bricks. 
He must be a os as to quality and a -eripuion.— 
| Address, stating wages, to ; Office of ** The Burl er. 


HOUSE PAINTERS 


W: ANTED, “HOU SE PAINTERS.—Work- 


men in the above trade whoare desirous of three months’ 
employment at country wages, can have further particulars by 
applying by letter, post paid, to Messrs. FOORD and SUNS, Acorn 
Ww harf. R Ro eC heste r 


TO BUIL DERS’ CLERKS 


V ANTED, by a London firm, an experienced 


respectab le person as CLERK. He must be a thorough 
sccoumt ae and c onversant with the duties of the office. —M. M. 
Off “The Build: a3 








TO BUILDE KS’ CLERKS. 
7- YN y 
\ ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, an expe- 
rienced peaction! DKAUGHTSMAN, competent to 
measure all kincs of artificers’ works Address, stating age and 
salary required, to X. M. Office of “ The Builder.” 


N’ 
y JANTED, a steady Person as M ACHINE 
| SAWYER. Also an ENGINE-DRIVER, who will be 
required to assist the former.—Address, stating Particulars and 
wages required, to W. W. Office of ** TI he Builder 


\ ANTED, a STONE CARVER (a Young 


Man who wishes to improve himself would he pre ferred). 
Address, stating wages, to G. B. care of Mr. 8. WEBB, seedsman, 
c ‘leveland i-road, Wolverhampton, Staff »rdshire. 





WANTED, a CLERK, as Bookkeeper. One 


who has been accustomed to the routine of a 7 ‘ mete tg 
or Builder’s Office. Hours of attendance from s ixt 
For further particulars, apply to CHARLES iH (MBRIDGE, 
Exq. Arc hitect and Survevor, 73, Cole ‘man-street, City 


\ TANTED, by a House and Land Surveyor, 


Aucti: neer, Appraiser, Estate Agent, &2. of goo’ practice, 

a well-educated Youth, from 15 to 16 years of ave, as an APP REN. 

VIC * For terms, &c. apply by letter, to Y. Z. Post-oftice, Hun- 
ines on. 





TO FNGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 
Try ‘THT ar T } 
\ JANTED, a SITUATION as Draughtsman, 
by a Young Man of good character, about 25 years of age ; 
he is a first-rate draughtsman, and is couversaut with the steam- 


engine and other machinery.—Address, W. T. care of Mrs. C. 
Harry, St. Blazy, Cornwall. 





TO ARCHITECTS “AND BUILDERS. 


| si a 
\ TANTED, by an_ experienced, practical 

Man, 8 KE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or 

General Foreman; is a good draughtsman, and can be well 

recommended.—Ad idress, R. OU. No.7, Uri hard street Waruier- 

road, Paddington. 


TO B UL DERS. 
a4 be or 
was TED, by the Advertiser, aged 35, 
Carpenter and Joiner by trade.a Re\-ENGAGEMENT ag 
GENERAL FOREMAN. oras SHOP FOREMAN. Understands 
the measurement of work, construction of roads and sewers, &c. 
No objection to the country. Satisfectory testimonials as to 
ability. &c. can be given.—Address, A. Z. No. 5, Paulton-terrace, 
Chi hure h- street. Cc helsea. 





\ TANTED, by a thorough Act -countant, a 

SITUATION as BOOK-KEEPER or ASSISCANT in 
Mercantile or Insurance Uffice. rites a good bold hand, is 
quick and correct at figures. Keferences as to character nnexcep- 
tionable. — Please address THETA, care of Mr. Koberts, Book- 
seller, 2, Arabella-row, Pimlico. 





Wy TANTED, by a re spectable Young Man, a 


SITUATLON as Plumber, Glazier, and Psinter, in 
town or country Address, T. P. J. Bioom:sbury Caambers, 
George-stre t, New Oxford-street , London 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, a Situation 

as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIEK ; can do 

a little writing or graining. if required. — Address, H. P. D. 
5, Upper Queen’s-buildings, Brompton. 


_TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
wr TED, by a steady man, aged 35, a 
SITUATION as WORKING FORE WAN of BRICK- 
LAYERS or PLASTERKERS, or both, or to take work by the 
piece. Is practically acquainted with the building trade in all its 
wranches. No objection to go abroad, having been on the conti- 
nent nine years. Can be well recommended.—Address, M. H. 
No 9% JH rnsey road, Holloway, Le mndon. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS =a 
Ww: ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 


in an Architect's Office. Can make fa'rand working draw- 
ings, assist in taking out quantities, and underst ands the gene ral 
routine of an office. —Address, Y. Z. 27, Earl-street West, Eugware- 
road. 


V: Al NTE D, a SITUAT I IN for a Young 
| Man just from the country, who has serve i 4 years e 
the Painting and Plumbing Business. He wishes to be ARTICLED 
for two years.— Direct, A. PELL, 12, White Conduit street, Isling- 
ton, London. 





___ TO BU ILDERS AND OTHERS, as 7 
wih. TANTED, by the Advertiser, a Situation, 


he is thoroughly acquainted with the routine »f the office, 
and has had experience in measuring and superiutending works, 
Address, H. W. H. 7, Hartley-place, Old Kent-road. 


TO BUILDERS & 
TANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 


and experienced person, as SHOP or OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN, having fulfilled the situation for upwards of twelve 
years. Reterences satisfactory.—Address, Y.Z. care of Mr. Nash, 
Te »bac sonist, 23, M: nories, City. London. 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GL AZIERS, &e_— 

| VV ANTED, by a respectable, steady Young 

Man, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and 
GLAZIER. Has had two years’ improvement in plumbing and 
|} glazing. Wages not so much an object as a constant situation. 
| No objection to a job. — Address, 8. J. A. im care of Mr. W. 
Coleman, Grocer, Banbury, Warwickshire. 


ANTED, by an experienced Clerk of 

Works, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, having just completed 

| several Railway Stations Satisfactory testimonials as to ability 

can be given.—Address A. B. care of Mr. Huskisson, Penn-street, 
| Birmingham. 

















| TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man who thoroughly 
understands his business, a SIT UATION as PLUMGER. 
Can do gas fitting or painting, &c. A guod referenee if required, 
Address, J. B. No, 30, Thayer-street, Mancheteres uare. 








TO BULLDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTE D, by a highly respectable Young 
Man, a SITUATION on TIME or GATE KEEPER; 
writes a good bend, and can be strongly recommendea b the 
gentleman he is about leaving.—Address, post-paid, to ALPHA, 
Office of * The Builder.” 
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TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, & 

HE Advertiser, a thoroughly practical man, 
wi-hes fora SITUATION as PLUMBER, or Three branch 
Hand. Good reference if required.—Address, E. F. 16, Upper 
Eaton-street, Pimlico. = ea ee eee 


HE Advertiser, who is a fair architectaral 

draughtsman, and haga good knowledge of leve ling, survey- 
ing, pla: ning, mar ping, plain and ornamental writing. and civil 
ere neering drawing being also a cood mathematician, is desirous 
of EMP) OYMENT. Salary moderate —Address, A. G. Mr. 
Hookham’s Library, Old Boud-street. 





DL ASTERING.—W ANTED, by an expe- 
rienced and steady man. the manegement of or to take a 
job in the ahove line. in town or country. Good references.— 


Ad: ress PLASTERING, care of Mr. Franks, 56, Grundy-street, 
Poplar New Town, Middlesex. 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT.—An Architec- 


tural Drsuchtsman of practic] experience in the building 
line OFFERS HIS SERV Ie ES in laying out plans and designs, 
snecifications. takin # out quantities, or superintendence of works 
Terms tv special 8 ervement. ors. per hour.—Address, O. B. care 
of Mr. Woods. 34, Foley-street, Middlesex epee. 








$ a ee | 


TO ) ARCI 
SUPERIOR aa "EXPEDITIOL S 
PRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER is in want of a 
Ss ‘I TUATION, Understan’s perspective. working drawings, and 
tails, and has a good knowledge of Gothic.—Address, B. L. 
ler.” 


OF eof “TY Pai 

YOU TH, between 16 and 17 years of | 
P e, wshes to he bound APPR i for five vearstoa 
Car eek r and Builder Dire t to J. M. 4, John’s-place, Lant- | 
place, Sonthwark Rridge-road. A premium “will | e given. 

Te APCHITECTS Ceceesie ge* AND OTHERS. 

YOUNG MAN, aged 25, a very good | 
ra dreuchtsman, and who hes had experience in an arch itect’s 
offiee, is desirous of meeting with an ENGAGEMENT, either in | 
Ene'and or shrond —Acdress. B. J. care of C. Rawson, esq. Blind | 
School, St. Georce’sficlds. The Advertiser speaks French and 


Ta PUTLOPRS PLUMRPRS &e. ol 
A$ STEADY YOUNG MAN, who thoroughly 


neerstands the three branches, is in wart of a CON- 
“ANT SITUATION, Sot'sfactory reference as to ability, &e. 
an be given Apply, A. Z. No. 10, Park-street, Dorset-square. 
INT GLAZIERS, OR 
ILD | 
vr "ft “f v.. 
RESPECTABLE YOU NG MAN, with | 
a references of the highest respectab:lity, wih seven vears’ 
iwracter. wishes to take the M ANAGEME NT of a BUS INE SS 
the above line. Has hod ten vears’ practical experience. can 
measure, square. »ndisa good sccountant. No objection to assi st if 
required B. The coontry will be preferred. —Acddress A. B.C. 
flice of * The stating foll particulars. 

TO ARCHITFCTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &e. 

N Architectural Draughtsman, accustomed 
4B toprepare finished, working. and detail drawings, perspec- 
tive, measure a artificers’ work, take out quantities, &c is 
. sirous of an NGAGEMENT. Salary moderate.—Address, 

. B. Mr. Cr Toss’s, Rove “Inne. Norwich, 


TO PLUMBERS, 4 


NT 
Ll 


Ruil’er.” 


TO ARE HITECTS, 

GOOD and expeditious Draughtsman, who 

a is perfectly capable of getting up working avd finished 

Crawings, pe rspe ctives. &e. ; is a good colouri t. «nd understands 

the routine of an office. is desir ms of meeting with an ENGAGE. 
MENT. Salary moderate.— 4ddress, C. R. 5, Caledonian-road. 








TO ARCTIITECTS. &e. 
‘DAT + r . . - 
GENTLEMAN is desirous of a RE- 
4 ENGAGEMENT either in the (Office of an Architect in 
town or on the continent. He is a quick and good draughtsman. 
requainted with the different +tvles. and accustomed to prepare 
fair and working detail drawings ; thoroughly understands per- 
spective and the colouring of drawings. and has a knowlede of 
landscape drawing.—Address, Y. N., Post-office, Osnaburgh-street, 
Regent’ ~park, 
TO BUN DE RS. “MASTR R PAINTE RS, AND OTHERS. _ 
MAN of good character is desirous of 
o htaini ne EM?’LOYMENT in HOUSE PAINTING, 
GRAINING, &. who understands the general routine of business, 
added to wh he isan excellent writer in gold —Address G, G, 
43 King-street. yore ell. road. Clerkenwell 









TO CHEDELS AND DECORATORS, 
YOU NG M AN, 31 years of age, wishes 
to obtain a permanent SI! UATION as Pan nter, Glazier, 
Paperbancer, and Jobbi: ¢ Plumber ; has held a situation as 
foreman, and can have six years’ good character. No objection to 
me country. Address, G. B. 14, Howley-place, Belvedere-road, 
ambeth 


N experienced CLERK of WORKS, just 
returned from the conntry. wishes for a RE-ESGAGE- 
MENT Address, Cottrell Library, 8, Rebert-street, 


Cleoevenor-ensvre, 





BULLDERS. 
N [RON MONGE R, thoroughly acquainted | 
with the Builders’ Ironmongery and Bri igs fe muudry Busi 
ness, is in want of a SITUATION .—Direct A. Z. Mr. Brown's, 11, 
Railway place, Fenchurch-street. 


a - TO ARCHITECTS, 
GENTLEMAN of ten years’ experience | 
in the profession, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE MENT ofa 

permanent character, forthe whole ora portion of histime. Un- 
“ee ‘le references.—Aduress, A. Z. Post-office, Haverstock - 
ri 





TO c Lv 1L ENG" eres ARCHITECTS, AND 
SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, 36 years of age, of active 


business habits, who has hud extensive practice as Land 
and Engineering Surveyor. and considerable experience in 
planning and carrying out of sanitary works under government 
and public companies, posses-ing a small e ‘pital and business 
connection, is desirous of a PAKTNEKSHIP or share in an old- 
established practice. Satisfactory references given and required. — 
Addre>s, with real name and residence, to A. B. 29, Stanhupe- 
street, Hampstead-road, 





| HOWDEN, the Secretary. 26, Great George-street, Weatminster. 
be 


| the ordinary traffic during the time that it is being laid 


| penses. 


| years, but. at the same time, 


ENTLEMEN finding their own Material i in! 

the building trade, can meet with ractical Man to | 

CONTRACT for the LABOUR: f the BRICK ORK, CARPFN. 

TER’S WORK, and JOINER’S WORK.—Apply by letter, post- 
paid, to A. B. 94, Star-street, Edeware-road. 


“PATENT SANITARY GAS SHADES.— 


These ciodiens manufactured exclusively by RICE HARRIS 
and SON, Islington Glass Works, Birmingham, on an entirely 
new princiole, eftectually destroy the effluvia and smoke which 
have hitherto made the use of gas so objectionable in dwelling- 
houses and offices where cleanliness and freedom from smell are of 
importance. They are simple and inexpensive, and may be had 
atthe Works ip a vuriety of forms adapted to the style of fitting, 
or the taste of purchasers; also at Mr. JOHN SHORTOR’S, 
cms 7 alfie ni London. 


" . 1 
LECT RIC C COLOURS. .—The EL ECTRIC 

POWER LIGHT aud COLUGUR COMPANY is prepared 

to supply the trade generally with their Colours, which for quality 

and lowness of price are unequalled. Samples of the Colours may 

he seen at the Offices of the Company, No. 31, Pall-mall —Address, 

W. PROSSER, Esq. Commercial Manager, Frogmore lane, Wands- | 





worth. Surrey 





HE P E RM ANEN y W AY. “COMP ANY | 

call the atten'ion of Kailway Directors and Engineers to 

their PATENT KAILS, SLEEVERS, FISH JOINTS. and other 

important improvemen!s, now in use on upWards of 2,000 miles of 

railway. 

Extract from the half-yearly report of the Directors of the | 

Midland Railway. February 14, 1854; | 

“An important feature in the con ract for the maintenance of | 

| the Permauent Way). is that the contractors are bound te reduce | 

their charges 501. per mile per annum, whenever the Fisn Joint, or | 
certain other imprvuvements, are hereafter introduced.” 

Every information may be obtained on application to Mr. 

CHARLES MAY, CE. the Manager; or Mr. WILLIAM 


a “nN 7 r ¥ 
TORRIS’S PATENT RATLW AY CH AIR 
COMPANY begto draw the rere EE of Retlwav Compa- 
mes and Envineers to NORKIS’S PATENT RAILWAY JOINT 
CHAtRS —This patent has received the pols ualified approbation 
of some of the most eminent engineers ofthe ten, as the most eftec- 
tive. economical and perfect joint in use st the presenttime. The 
| simplicity of its construction is such as will allow of its application 
| to an’ line of railway, without causing the slightest a to 
down. 
The saving in the preservation of the permanent way and rolling 
stock, by the application of Norris's Patent, is inealeutable; and 
wherever adopted must very considerably decrea-e working ex- 
To railway companies, having oli and bad roads, the 
principle is peculiarly advantageous. as its application will not only 
restore the rad toa perfectly safe and serviceable state for many 
bring into efficient use all the old 
and broken chairs. To the railway world in cencral, it is of the 
greatest value, as it admits of the easiest locomotion. and is most 
simple and ec m mical in principle very information will he 
given, aud models forwarded for inspection. on application to the 

Manager, at tke Offices of the Company, Wolve rhampton. 


‘fr aT 

> RYSTAL PALAC E —FREQUENT 

J TRAVELLERS ean INSURE against RAILW “AY ACtl- 

DiN?TS, by the year, terms of years, or for the whole of life, 

on application to the Booking Clerks at the principal Railway 

Stations, an! at the Office of the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company, 3, Old Broad-street. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Ty . ‘ ‘ ry’ 
URE GAS.—TO GAS COMPANIES, 
ENGINEERS. MANUFACTURERS, oe OTHERS, 
PATEN! (CLAY PURIFICATION.—No cheap process has yet 
been diseovered for freeing gas from ammonia, aud the removal of 
the bi-sulphuret of carbon (the mouster nuisance of gas-burning) 
has been given up in despair. Clay removes nots these impuri- 
ties, and when taken from the purifiers the bi-sulphuret of carbon 
is visible, completely blackening the clay. The light of the gas is 
increased in proportion to its thorough purification. The proprie- 
tors of this patent are now ready to graut licenses for its use — 
Terms, and diree'ions for the employment of clay, may be obtained 
from Mr. JOHN WHITTAKER, Agent to the Pateutees, Gas 
Works. Wakefield. 
T = ie Py) S YWT TRATMN Ty 
UCCESSFUL VENTILATION.— 
WATSON’S PATENT SELF-ACTING DOUSLE-CUR- 
KENT VE NTILATORS have been successfully applied to 
Cuurehes, Chapels, Public Halis, Stables, and almost every kind of 
Building, os well as to withdraw Steam. Smoke. Dust, and Heat 
Testimonials and other information forwarded on receipt ofa 
postage stamp. Instructions sent for fixing.—Aprly at the Manu- 
tactory to CHARLES WATSON, King Cross-lane, Halifax, York- 
shire, who isthe ratentee and sole maker. 
ei # 


VY EB BFE. dee Ae 
D. and F. BAILEY 
beg to call the attention 
of Architects and others 
to their improved 


CIRCULAR ARNOTT 
VENTILATORS, 


which are more sightly 

han the square ones in 
geueral use. much less 
liable to eet out of order, 
and the flups, being hung 
from the top, do not ad- 
mit any smoke caused by 
down draught. 











| Price, bronzed, from 6s.6d. 


»),and FE. BAILEY, 
272, Holbern. 


— 





STRUCTION of 


by building ina c nies actor and resister at the 
| commencement of the flue, covering in the fiue at the top, and 
| inserting moutli-pieces tor the escape of the smoke, to prevent the 
flues acting on each other, thus avoiding smoky chimney) s, un- 





MPROVED 


CHIMNEYS 


CON 


sightly cowls, &c. 


XY Yi DTRAN 


PATENT 















The Chimney Contractor and Register made for flues, 9 by 9 
and 14 hy 9.—To be had of the Manufacturers, Messrs. PARRY 
and SON, Atlas Foundry, 105, Golden-lane, St. Luke's. 





TO TIMBER-MPRCHANTS. RUIT eae PLASTERERS, &e 
R. JOHN RICE, Tithebarn-street, 


Liverpool, has @N SALE a: a times a quantity of 
p LASTERERS’ HAIR of the best description, which he offers to 
the trade in general.— Price aud terms on application. 


TO GENTLEMEN, ENGINEERS, OR MECHANICS, _ 
GENTLEM AN, having no further use for 


one of Whitworth’s Patent LAt HES, i- desirous to SELL 
it, at balf the original cost (which was 114/.). It is quite as good 
as new, and is 6 feet 10 inches long, and will take in 14 inches in 
diameter. It has eighteen speeds, three chucks, full-length guide 
screw, open nut and screw wheel. to render the slide self-acting for 
surfaces; : ar cen = Mr SMITHS” tliding, or screw 
we r8 
Ccmbeedl, H’S, Tudor-house, Grove- 











wa MOKE ACT.—WELSH COALS (of the 
hee 


finest quality). burning free from smoke. are recommended 
» the notice of Consume’s generally, being well adapted to meet 
pa requirements of the Act for the Prevention of Sm ke. — 
Coal will b« also found very durable and of intense heat.—Su 
pled in large or small quantities by E. and W. STURGE, Bridge. 
wharf, City-road. 





‘ y + Y 
IMBER WHARF, SAWING, PLANING, 
and MUULDING MILLS, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. — 
The General Wood-cutting Company beg teave to inform their 
customers that the temporury additional charge of 20 per cent. ov 
their —— (as advertised on the 8th of November last) is 
removed, from this date, consequentiy, the prices will be those 
inserted ‘in their Moulding List, as heretofore. 


+} and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, 
| Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 





lst January, 1854, 





PREPARED “FLOORING, &e, ALFRED 

ROSLING begs to inform parties shi ping wood 8 to the 
| colonies that he can supply any quality or description at the lowest 
prices of the day, and with or 4 — possible despatch. Also 
mouldings in great variety. e stock of Baltic deals kept 
in bond for export.— Bn bridge Wharf, Bankside. 


PQ EDUCED PRICES. —EDWARD SIMMS 


(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico 1 Basin, beg 
to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now en hand, 
at his pene neers » first of its kind ever established), a verv 
large Assortmen and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL 
PR EPARED FLOORING “BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from 4 inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
Timber, 





Machinery, Laths. &<.—Apply at E. SIMMS'S ‘late W. Cleave’s 


Fleoring Manufactory Wilten-road, Pimlico Basin. 





EASONED FLOORIN IG.—A large stock 


of dry WHITE and YELLOW FLOORING, prepared by 
machinery, always on sale, at reduced prices. as uncer, for cash. 
Hy -inch Yellow, 17s. per square. t inch White, 16s. per square. 
inch a 18s. a -inch o 2m = 
l-inch as 228. linch , 2s ” 
Dantzic Timber, 80s. per load. 
i by machinery in very great variety. 
ARCHBUTT aa” ATKINSON, St. Pancras Saw Mills, 
Old St. Pancras-road. 
va Tom . y . . 
CORN TIMBER WHARF, Canal Bridge, 
d Old Kent-road.—RICHARD MAY informs the build 
ing pubiic that his business in future will be carried on at Acorn 
Wharf. They are invited to inspect the stock of timber, deals, 
and all kinds of wood goods which are now ready for delivery, 
Norway and Swede Timber. from 75s. per load. 
Dantzig and Riga Timber, from 80s. per load. 
Gefle Deals, Yellow, 4s. 6d. ; White, 4». 2d. per 12 feet. 
Christiana Deals, Yellow, 63. ; ; White, 4s. 8d. per 12 feet. 
Christiana Battens. Yellow 2s. lod. ; White. 28. 6d. oe 12 feet. 
Petersburg and Pine Planks, from 5s. 104. per ~ fee 
Prepared Floor Boards, } in. Yellow, bs thee ty hite, 15< ey per square. 
” ” ” ” ‘7a od. ” 
” ” 1 «228. ea; » «-Bis.od ” 
iz oo aoe 6i,': 24s. 6d. aA 
All other kinds of wood goods at equally reasonab le prices, for 
Cash.—N.B. The extensive saw-mills now erecting on the wharf, 
are expec ted to be ready for work by the Ist of June. 


TO BUTL DERS AND OTHERS. 


7 OT 7 7 
A! the LOWEST PRICES.—TIMBER, 

DEALS, MAHOG ANY, and WAINSCOT. A larve assore 
ment of seasoned prepared FLOORING and MATCH BOARD, 
ING, of all descriptions. Also an extensive stock of dry White, 
Yellow, and Pine cut Stuff. Slating, Battene, Pantile Laths, 
Oak Plank, Sa-h Cilis, &c. Timber of all kinds, Planks, Dea's 
and Battens, fetched from the docks, sawn by patent machinery 
in the best mauner. and delivered at the shortest notice 
THOMAS JACKSON, Sawing and Planing Mills, Commerciai- 
road, Pimlico London. 

ENEE RS.—A quantity, of excelle nt rose- 

wood and muhogany VENFERS. with some maple 
PLANKS. TO BE SOLD, at low prices—Mayv he seen at Mr. 
HAYWARD’s, East Temple-chambers, 2, Whitefriars-street, 
Fleet street. 


vas nr an Pu > , Al ‘ 
IME-TREE —To PATTERN MAKERS, 
TURNE KS CARVERS, and OTHERS.— A few hundred feet 
of lime-trees, 7 inches to 12 inches diameter : felled last year ; most 
he disposed of immediately ; offered at 2s. 61 ner font cube : de- 
livered in London.—Apply by note to W. F. STANL EY, 6, sam- 
£0n- terrace. Queen's- road, Dalston, 


GQ TAININ ‘G DEAL to IMIT ATE 


Chur. hes, Chape's, School-rooms. &c.— Word stained with 
WILSHERE and C0.’s IMPROVED PREPARATION. and 
covered with their varnish. can hardly be distinguished from oak, 
and the colour will never fade. Oak, 6*. ; wainscot. 5s. per gallon, 
which will cover 100 yards. Strong body varnish, 12s. 10s. aud 8s 
per gallon.—Alexander-terrace, Bayswater. 





OAK, in 





To FANCY-.WOOD ME Re H AN TS “is eb 
ENEER CUTTING-MACHINE + (by knife 


only), by which process double the numer of veveers can 
be produced more than by the ordinary method.—For specimens of 
work and particulars of price, apply to J. CHACK. Sole Patentee, 
Veneer Cutting Works, 44, Roberi-street (adjuvining the King’s-road 
Saw-n mills). Chelsea, 





TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS AND OTHE RS 

BARGAIN.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 

CIRCULAR SAW-BENCH, with saws, iron fly-wheel ‘i 
dr ving-wheel for working by hand. strap. &c.—Apply to W. 
KEED, Saw-mille, Backchurch-lane, Whitechapel. 


ae Nd T 7 us) 
MARKE T-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 
BASIN.—WEST-END DEPOT, for Yorks hire Paving, 
Vortiand and Derby stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. Also 
Bricks, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Gouda. 
MARTIN and WOUD invite the attentiou of Builders, Masons, 
and others, to their Stock as above, where everything will be 
charged at the lowest prices. Headstones, Ledgers, Steps, Land- 
ings, &c. cut on the shortest notice. Cuvuntry orders promptly 
attended to. 


_ ead ( al} 
N ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOT L of 


Carrara, Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarries, and the only 
person in the U nite “3 Kingdom selling Italian Marble the produce 
of his own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connected with 
the Marble Trade that he has established, in London, the most 
extensive Depot of Statuary, Veined. Sicilian, Dove, and Black 
and Gold Marbles, at CA RRARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, 


PIMLICU, the foot of Vauxhall-bri ige. 
[TALIAN and G ALW A Y M A RBLE 
UARRKIES, 


Depot, Whitewall What, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
Now landing ‘i wenty Blocks of large Statuary, suitable for 
Sculpture, &c. some opened (choice) 
Fifty Blocks of good Vein and Sicilian, &. &e. 
Also. 100 Tons of Galway Black Marble, in blocks and slabe of 
large dimensions. 
ae Mr. FRANKLIN 

















» Propubster of the Quarries. 


TO BUIL DERS, MASONS. AND oT HE KS, 


HE largest STOCK in England of 


MARBLE ig Blocks and Slabs, veined, Birotila, dove, 
black, black ana gold, Sienna, St. Anp’s, statuary, serpentine, verd 
antique. &c. Portlaud, Harehill, Park 5 pring. and other stone, in 
blocks, slabs, landings, ‘and headstones. Yorkshire paving, granite 
curb, &c. All goods carefully packed and forwarded to any part 
of England, -~-THOMAS JACKSON, Marble and Stone Sawing- 
Mills, Commercial-road, Pimlico, London. 


’ 7 x Th ‘ : 

IZARD SERPENTINE COMPANY.— 
ONE THOUSAND TONS of SERPENTINE, in great 
variety of colour, and in large and small blocks, scadbled at the 
uexrige of the si-nal staff Treal, and Pultesco, are now READY 
OR SALE, at the Lizard, on terms to compete with marble. 
Seventy tons are on the wharf 2 the rielford river readv for ship- 
ment,—Applications to be made to the Mansger. hot Oe, Cadg- 

with, Lizard, Cornwall ; or at 94, Surrey-arest, 8 rand. 


AEN and “AUBIGNY STONE— 
P. FOVOARD. Sunes Merchant ond Qoerrvee. Oarg 
shipped te order fro: weet Contracts taken are oS 
quantities, Desa “lo }4 East Greenwich ; Lett’s 
loo-bridge. Offices: 246, High-street, Southwark, near the 
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J NO. HOLMES, many years Manager to’ 


Mr. Thos. Jackson, Conmerelal- road, Pimlico, 3 to in- 
form his Friends that he has entered into PAKTNERSHIP with 
Mr. T. THOMPSON, of 8, Crescent-terrace, M'libank, where their 
business of Marble, Wood, and Stone Brokers. Auctioneers, and 
Builders’ Agents, will be carried on till the completion of their 
new Offices and Wharf, at Thames-bank, Pimlico, adjoining 
Vauxhall-bridge. A twenty-ton travelling crane, for landing, &c. 
is in course of erection. Private resid 1, Winchester-street , 
Pimlico.—J uly 1. 1854 


TO SCULPTORS, MASONS, AND BUILDERS. | 
7 ~ Th ry ~ 
ESSRS. BRINE (BROTHERS), beg to 
inform all consumers of Marble, that they have eutered 
into contract with Count LAZZONI ana SON, of Carrara, for the 
PRODUCE of their QUAKKIES, which are known to be the 
finest in Italy, and the first two cargoes, consisting of Statuary, | 
Vein, and Sicilian, will arrive next month. They already have | 
100 blocks of Vein and Sicilian to select from, at their extensive | 
depot, Great Northern Wharf, Canal-road, King’s-cross, where 
may also be found marble slab of vegions descript ions, sawn by 
their powerful machinery. H. W. WILK 8, Manage e. 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. ;¢ 


Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL 


Castle-fields ......... sesseee MANCHESTER. 
List of prices at the quarries ‘and depots, also cost for transit | 
to any part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath | 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. | 


BANGOR WHARY, King’s-road- bridge, | 


Camden-town. —STRINGFIELD and COOPER, late W. 
Rawlins, beg to call the attention of Builders and others to the | 
stock of Bangor slates, laths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and 
Keene's cement, blue lias, Dorking. and chalk lime, plasterers’ 
hair, Yorkshire plain, pan, and ridge tiles, glazed sewer pipex, 
closet-pans, and traps, Welsh fire-bricks, gravel and shells for | 
carted. paths, ballast, sand, &c. Materials landed, wharfed, and 




















TTAT‘A  f a - , 
AVING, in great varieties—Sinks, sills, | 
steps, &c. ; rubbed coping; tooled ditto : rubbed and tooled | 
sills ; Harehill and self-faced slab ; ; rubbed York paving; + 
yon, &c. all at low prices. Builders and masons are invited 
ct a list sent free on application to E. and W. STURGE, 
Bridge. wharf, City-road.—Establishea 1821. 


ORSHAM-DOWN and other BATH 


STONE.— Prices for the above, delivered either in tewn or 
country, may be had on application to MARTIN and WUOD, 
AWDON-HILL and 


Market- ‘wharf, Regent’s-park-basin 
NEW-PARK 
SPRING 8T 


NE. 
BRAMLEY FALL AND rp IT TERN EWTON STONE, 
HAREWOOD GRIN DSTONES. 
SAMUEL TRIC KETT, 
STONE MERCHANT. 
Prices and samples furnished. Delivered to any part. 
Address—VICTORIA STONE WHARF, ISLE OF DuGs. 








| 











Bp Mer 
fAajesty’s 


” y r r TW 
HE SILICEOUS STONE COMPANY 
beg to inform ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS that they 
enter into CONTRACTS for supplying Dressings and Details for 
Architectural Work of any description. for which estimates will 
be given on application. NDHAM, Secretary. 
London, 8, John-street, Adelphi. 


RAMLEY FALL! BRAMLEY F ALL!! i! 


Mrs. ANN HARLER informs Engineers, Contractors. aud 
Builders that she is able to supply the above stone to any exteut. 
Will guarantee to supply 5,000 feet cube per week if rec i. 
Apply tor samples, pr.ces, &c. to SAMUEL TRICKET?, Stone 
Wharf. Isle of Dogs.—Fire Bricks and Clays. 


DL nie Ale a Ai vie Pi . 

BERDEEN and PETERHEAD} 

POLISHED GRANITE. — Chimneypieces, Monuments, | 
Columns, Pedestals, Vases, Monumental Urns, &c. executed on | 
the shortest notice, and at the lowest possible prices, on applica- 
tion to JAMES WRIG 7H T, Manufacturer, 112, John-street, Aber- 
deen; or A. and MANUELLE, Granite Merchants, 12, 
Trinity-square, Tower-hill, London. 


Ropal 
Letters Patent. 























THE TREVALGA SLATE COMPANY | 


invite particular attention to their SLATE in SLABS, 
which will be found on inspection to be vastly superior in strength 
to any other, and admirably adapted for pS Cisterns and 
every description of Slab work, Cis:erns, Sinks, Siate Tanks, with 
plate-glass sides, for fish-zoophites, &c. aud every description of 
Slab work wrought and fixed on the shortest notice: 1¢ inch Slate 
Paving, in ruvs, planed on one side, and squared, fitted to !ay, 
warranted stronger than 3-inch York, 5d. per foot super. —Baltic 
‘Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


A) T y S al Al S 

ALENTIA SLATE SLABS 

The Valentia Slab Semaine invite ot to their Slabs 
now supplied, of very large dimensions and of superior quality 
They have been used at the British Museum, National Gallery, 
Bethlem Hospital, various Lunatic Asylums, the Ordnance Works 
Model Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaries; Malting 
Floors in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race 
Stand at Brighton, Portsmouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in 
large quantities by Messrs. FREEMAN, Millbank-street; also 
by Messrs. Sharpe, Tooley-street ; and Messrs. Braby’s, Belvidere- 
road, where terms may be obtained. 


NATTY ‘ VAT ni x ‘ h) 
AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE. — 

Mr. MAGNUS having, at great expense and hazard, and 

by dint of unwearied perseverance during a period of FOURTEEN 
YEARS, succeeded in obtaining for his invention of Euamelling 
Slate to imitate Marbles the PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY, 
PRINCE ALBERT, the chief of our nobility, and almost every 
Architect, Builder, —_ Decorator of any note, and having been 
soupreet with the MEDAL of the htt of ARTS and the 
PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION, finds that his 
poh = has given rise to a number of a imitators, who, though 
they may not affect him in a pecuniary light, inflict vast injury by 
their wretched ey of his productions, which are, in most 
cases, passed off as “ MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE.” He 
therefore respectfully rer those who are disposed to tronize 
his yon eng to assure Somenves ae they are supplied from 
his man , a8 unfortunately AT LESS THAN HALF 
THE Cost B- D LABOUR NECESSARY TO SECURE PER- 
MANENCY, a counterfeit can be made which will not endure, 
and damages the reputation of his Enamelled Slate. This caution 
is particularly necessary in regard to the fittings of the retiring 
laces at railway stations, and wherever there is much wear. 

.B. The Tariff for 1854 is now ready. 
Pimlico Slate Works. 39 and 40, Upner Belerave-place. 


SLATE-SAWING MACHINE, Powerful 
CRUSHING-MILLS, FRENCH and PEAK MILL- 
pTUNES.— FOR SALE, a Large Self-acting Slate-sawing Machine ; 
will cut twelve inches of thick Slate per minute with one man only 
Also, Powerful Iron and Stone Crushing-mills, or Edge-runners ; 
French and “—— Horizontal Stones ; a One-ton Portable Weigh- 
ing-machine, and a Two-horse Steam-boiler. Can be seen.— Apply 
to C. T. CHRISTIE, Millwright and Evgineer, 19, Broad-street, 














Lambeth, and 113, Vauxhall-walk. 


ARGE YORK LANDINGS, SQUARED 

PAVING STONES, TILES, FIKE-BRIC Ks, LUMPS, 

&e. TO BE SOLD Cheap; part of materials taken out of the 

Camden Plate Glass Works.—For terms and particulars apply at 

town. Works (situate on the canal), Hawley-crescent, Camden- 
own. 








TO STONE MERC [ANTS AND OTHERS. 
O BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 


THREE STONE DRAGS, in excellent condition ; two are 
double-shafted, one calculated to carry 14 to 16 tons, the other 9 to 
10 tons, and the single shafted 6 to 7 tons. Also, Two Stone 
Carts, in good repair, and a four-legged Crab, or Crane, capable of 
ing tons.—To be seen on the Premises, by application to Mr. 

Grouse Inn, Varleydale, Derbyshire. 








“TO Le, PAkEns, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND 
KS, requiring waterside premises. 


O BE LE a on LEASE, a capital WH ARF, 


with good frontage to the Thames, and excellent YARD, 
with good brick-built, covered, and commodious carpenter's and 
smith’s shop, with punching and shearing presses, tools, &c. where 
a good smitii’s business is being carried on, and might be greatly 
increased ; together with store-room and stables. Issituate within 
half a mile below Greenwich College, in a rapidly improvivg 
neighbourhood. Also. WHARF LAND TO BE LET, and land 
suitable for manufactories or small a which are in great 
demaud.— Apply to Mr. W. DREW, Morden-wharf, East 
Greenwich. 


|G. YD TO LET, for Building, in the 


parish of SHOREDITCH, at the rear of Messrs. Belling- 
| Distillery, Queen’s-road. Dalston, in Plots, which will be 
pointed out by Mr. HARKIS, at the Counting-house on the 
Estate; and in the parish of ISLINGTON, at Grove-road, near 
the Cock, '' pper H_ lloway, in Plots, which will be pointed out by 
Mr. GREEN, at the Counting-house, on the Estate—Apply for 
particulars as above, or to D. HUGHES, Solicitor, 13, Gresham- 
street, Guildhall 


TAT a > . . 
RENTWOOD, Essex, within 200 yards 
of the Railway Station. — To BUILDERS, SMAL L | 
| CAP ITALISTS, and Others —TO BE SOLD, or LET on lease, a 
few hundred feet of FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND (land- 
tax redeemed), excellent drainage, and good supply of water, | 
| el.gibly situate for the erection of smal! property, which ix in spent | 
demand. Also for a factory.—Apply to W. K. PRESTON, 
Solicitor, Brentwood; or Mr. JOS. BALL, Queen’s Arms, oon 
ge street, London ; or G. BUCKLER, Esq. Hill-house, Shenfield, 
lasex. 


'L LU ia nel aan Pl 
ROCKLEY-HILL PARK ESTATE, 
FORES!-HtLL—To BE LET, on baliding lease, or 
SOLD, several eligible lots of BULLDING LA ND, commanding 
a& most extensive prospect. rivalling that seen ‘from the Crystal 
Palace. A sitehas been appropriated for a church on the summit 
of the hill, in the centre of a proposed ornamental garden, of 
nearly five acres ia extent. The roads, garden. and drains are 
peing formed. Advances will be made to responsible parties.— 
Apply to GEURGE MORGAN, Esq. Architect, 5, C ssc areal 








| 








UILDING LAND at CROYDON it at | 


NEW CROSS —TO BE LET. by TENDER, for a term of 


years, @ Plot or Piece of LAND, well adanted for building private | 
houses or shops, situate in the high road from London to Croydon, | 


opposite the Croydon Railway Siation, and adjoining the Fox and 
Hounds public house, having a frontage of 102 feet facing the high 
road, and a frontage of 131 feet facing the road leading from the 
high road to Broad Green-road. Aliso a plot or piece of Land | 
at New Cross, Surrey, adjoining the Railway Tavern, near the | 
New Cross Station, having a frontage of 64 feet facing Hart’s-lane. 
anu a depth of 80 feet.—Plans of the ground may be seen and 
further particulars obtained at the Offices of Messrs. 
VANDERCOM, CREE, LAW, and COMYN. 23, Bush-lane, 
London, to whom Tenders for both or either of the plots must be 
delivered in writing on or before the 24th day of JULY instant. | 
Satisfactory references will be required before any agreement is 
entered into with any party tenderinz, and security will be re- 
quired for the due performance of the agreement. The Proprietor 
does not bind himself to acc rept t the highest or any T Teoder 


EREFORDSHIRE.—TO BE LET, on 


Jease or otherwise, and either together or separately, exten- 
sive STUNE QUARKIES, situate in a favourable situation for 
working, within 14 miles of a station on the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford Railway. yielding an inexhaustible supply of paving, 
wall, and block stone of the finest quality and of almust any 
dimevsioms. 

Also, an extensive BRICK. TILE, and PIPE MANUFAC- 
rORY, nearly adjoining the above, now in full work, and com- 
manding a great extent of the finest clay suitable for the best 
quality of goods manufactured, and which are allowed to be equal 
to the Brosely. 

Also, a LiIME-KILN and extensive LIME ROCK, having a 
constant demand in the neighbourhood. 

The above have hitherto been in th: hands of the proprietor of 
| the estate.—Apply to Messrs. PARKER and GULDINGHAM, 
Solicitors, W orcester. 


on r a] Al rn! 
RYS STAL PALACE.—TO BE LET, on 

se. for long terms, at moderate ground rents, most eli- 
gible FRE EHOLD BUILDING LAND for the erection of ter- 
races, shops, and other residences, situate directly opposite the 
railway termini, where a first-class tavern is now being erected, 
and overlooking the Palace. park and grounds; and at Central- 
hill, Norwood, near the Lion Tavern, where houses are iu great | 
demand and produce hich rents. Al<o at liford, near the Barking- 
road station ; and at Hackney, overlooking Victoria-park. near 
the station now forming, at Hackney-wick, to connect the Black- 
wall, Eastern Counties, London and North Western and Tilbury | 
Fort Railways. Situations healthy, sewers and roads complete, with 
advances to respectable builders.—For plans and particulars, 
app'y to Mr. JAMES BRAGG, Surveyor, 5, Devonshire Villas, | 
Rotherhithe. 


UILDIN NG LAND TO | BE LET, at 


Norwood, close by the station, term, 1,000 years ; Stratford, 
near railway workshops, term, 100 years; Plaistow, adjoining 
Victoria Docks, term, 1.000 years. Apply to Mr. WILLIA™ 
ELLISON, Architect and Surveyor, 19, Stainsby-road, Limehouse. 


RICHMOND HILL, S5URREY.—LAND 


Tv BE LET upon long Building Leaves. The ground 
landlord is ready to supply bricks at low prices and long credit. | 
Ane moderate cash adyances.—For plans and particulars apply 
to Mr. BLENKARN, Architect, 3, Sise-lane, City, and Richmond- 
gree eacvieatn y. 


UILDING GROUND TO LET, in 


Hanvover-street, immediately adjoining Long-acre, having 
a double — For plan and particulars, apply to Mr. | 
B snmenanitatind , Portman-street, Portman-square. 


SQ" rn ‘ 
APITAL INVESTMENT.—TO be SOLD, 
in the parish of St. Pancras. a piece of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, suitable for building a six-roomed poms. 
immediately ; 71 feet 3 inches by 16 feet frontage. Price only fift 
guineas. For particulars apply at 15, Sussex-street, Tottenham. 
court-road. 











O BE SOLD, at Anerley, within a quarter | 

of a mile of the C “} Palace, a PLOL of FRebHOLD 

LAND, 55 teet frontage, 200 feet deep.—For particulars apply to 
T. C. ‘l. 70, Charles-street, City-road. 





O BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
O BE SOLD, the Lease (of about 99 years) 
for half their cost, the su’ stantially-built CARKC: ASES ofa 
pair of semi-detached Villas, situated in the Seven oisters-rvad, 
Holloway. Half the purchase-money may remain unpaid.—Apply 
to T. H. 9, Queenhithe, City. 








i 
= a 


0 BE SOLD, : at t FINCHLEY, Midian, 


nearly FIVE ACKES of FREEHOLD LAND, with a 
frontage to the great north road at its junction with the Finchley- 
road, six anda half miles from the Kegent's-park. This land is 
surrounded by buildings. Part of the purchase-money may remain 
on mortgage if required. Apply at the Offices of Mr. GEORGE 
MORGAN, 5, Chaucery-lane 


Srl 7 sr ’ 
REEHOLD BUILDING LAN D.—For 
SALE, a few PLOTS, of 100 fee* frontage by 265 feet deep, 
75 per plot, delightfully situated in Surrey,a short distance ve 
the Carshalton Station of the London, C roydon, and Epsom Kail- 
way, about eleven miles from London,in a road where several 
hundred feet of trontage have already been sold for building pur- 
poses.—Apply to Mr SLADEN, Solicitor, 3%, King-street, Cheap- 
side; or Messrs. BROWN and RUBERTS, 22, Throgmorton- 
street, London. 


ANDWELL PARK ESTATE— 


BUILDING LAN?» and proposed Parks for Birmingham 
and the South Staftordshire Coal Districts. situate in the pari-hes 
of Handsworth and West Bromwich. The tirst division of the 
plan for laying out this magnificent estate for building purposes ts 
now pn eted, and is thus arranged : 

SANDWELL PARK.—250 acres of this is proposed to be kept 
asan open Park. 300 acres, surrounding this, and forming some 
of the most beautiful spots of Sandwell, will be appropriated for 
the erection of first-class villa residences, thus giving an opportu- 
nity to the lessee of adding to the comforts of his house, by attach- 
ing to it any extent of land, great or small, whether for pleasure- 
ground, or small farm, as he may desire. 

SANDWELL FRONTAGES adjoining for nearly a mile and 
a half the Birmingham and Wolverhampton turnp‘ke road. 
These will be let in lots of any frontage, by a depth of 200 feet, for 
the — of dwelling-nouses of au aunual value of 201 and 
upwa 
SANDWELL BREECHES.—This portion of the estate comprises 
between fifty and sixty acres of land in the most eligible part of 
West Bromwich. and will be appropriated for Shops, Warehouses, 
Offices, Inns, and other commercial purposes. The sub-division 
roads have been planned with much care, and every attention 
given for the thorough drainage of the premises. 

The estate thus divided will be let on building leases for ninety- 
nine years, by which means the lessor is enabled to prevent the 
injury to property, and annoyance to occupiers which so often 
occurs, where good buildings are erected contiguous to small free- 











| holds The wealthy manufacturers and iron-masters will be 


enabled to enjoy a suitable and gentlemanly neighbourhood, on a 
healthy soil, in a beautiful country, most conveniently situated for 
| the business of the large and populous towns adjacent. The 
managers and clerks of the numerous large establishments may 
unite with a profitable investment of their movey a pleasant 
dwelling for their families, on the frontages adjoining the turn- 
pike-road, with the fine timber and wood of Sandwell coppices at 
the back, whilst good roads, good drainage. and good veutilation 
will be secured to those who become the inhabitants of that part 
of the estate called Sandwell Breeches, Lithographic plans are 


| now ready, and wii! be sent, with any info: mation that may 


be desired, on application to Mr. NICHOLLS, Architect and 
Surveyor, West Bromwich; Mr. MOUSLEY. of Sandwell, near 
Birmingham ; and at the Offices of Mr. THYNNE, 11, Great 
| George-street, Westminster. 


T ON DON and COU NTY ¥ REE HOL D 
LAND SOCIETY, Central Offices, 7 Cannon-street West, 
City. A. W. AY M AN, Secretar; ary. 


‘YDENHAM.—To BUILDERS.—Two 


CAKCA SES. ten rooms each, semi-detached villa resi- 
dences, situated in Sydenham Vark, are offered at a rent 
equivalent to five per cent. upon the money advanced upon them. 
The ground-rent ts moderate; the sum required to fini-~h them 
about 4001—Fer particulars apply to ALLEN, SNOUKE, and 
STUCK, 6, Duke-street, Southwark; or Mr. TULTON, Railway 
Station, Sydenham. 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar- 
square.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts 

will CLOSE upon SATURDAY, the 22nd instant. Admission 
(from Eight till Seven o ‘elock). One Shilling. Catalogue, Ove 


Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOU KS. — Their TWENTLIE:H ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, from 

Nine till dusk. Admission, Une Shilling. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Sea An fi s) 
OLOSSEUM, REG EN T 8- PARK- ~~ 
Admission, One Shilling The original Panorama of 
LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily from half-past Ten till 
Five. The extraordinary Panorama of LUN DUN "BY NIGHT, 
every evening, from Seven till Ten. Music from Two till Five, and 
during the Evening. 


wYyo "wa ah Al 
CYCLORAMA, ALBANY-STREET, now 
OPEN, with a magnificent Panorama of Naples. exhibiting the 
Great Eraption of Vesuvius and Destruction of Pompen, A.D 
79, with the present stare of the Ruined City. These views have 
long been in preparation, and will be exhibited with all rhe 
resources of this vast establishment.- — “Smee Is.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s. Daily at Three and Eight o'clock 


) OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Under the Patronage of H. KR. H. Prince Albert.—The 
public is respectfully informed that this establishment is now 
placed UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT, and that 
alteration. and improvements are in progress in all its depart- 
ments, which it is bh oped will render it even more worthy of the 
patronage of the public than it has hitherto been. All communi- 
cations in future should be addressed to J. H. Pepper, Esq. the 
Resident Director. All the Lectures, Optical and other Fxhibi- 
tions, are continued as usuai. Open Daily from Eleven till Pive, 
and every Evening except Saturday from Seven till Ten. Admis- 
sion, 1s. ; Schools and Children under Ten Years of age Half- 
— 





a OYAL PANOPTICON of SCLENCE and 


ART, Leicester- ye Popular Songs by Mr. E L. Hime 
and Miss Jac »bs, Monds at 2, Tuesday. 7°45; Thursday, § 
c hemistry, by Mr. G. F. Ansell. Monday, 315; Wednesday, 31 


| Thursday, 315; Friday, 3°15—Frictional Electricity, by Mr wi 


Birt, Monday,748; Wednesday, 7 55 Saturday. 2—Voitaic Elec- 
tricity, by Mr. 8. Preston, Tuesday. 2 ; Friday, 2—Vent latio m, by 
Mr. Partington, Tuesday. 315—Gold Mining, thursday. 2 
and Magnituve of the Earth, by Mr. Hugo Reid, Wednesd 
Songs and Sayings of Samuel Lover, by Mr. E. L. Hime, Tue 
day, 7°45 ; Saturday. 3:15—Electrotyping, by Mr. Malcolm, F ri 
day, 7°45—Mes-rs. Heindle’s improved Diving Apparatus (whi 





| received the prize meJal at the Exhibition of 155.), in the ¢ sauna 


Cistern, containing 6,000 gallons of water, daily at 2°45 and 725 
Organ Performances, by Mr. W. T. Be-t, at intervals— Mac hinery 
and Manufactures explained at 1 and 8—Optical Diorama, illus 
trative of Hangel’s Serenata of “ Acis and Galatea,” with Orzan 
and Vocal Acc om paniments. ~ Hours of exhibition— Morning, 12 
to 5; Evening, 7 to 10 (Saturday evenings excepted).—Admission, 
Is. Se ome and nena under ten, half- sauna 


ALL ERY of ‘SCULPTU TRE in M [ARBLE E 


of Messrs. A, and F. TRISCOKNIA, of Carrara, pro- 
rietors of quarries and dealers in marble. Commissions under- 
taken for all kinds of works in sculpture. On view, for Sale, a 
splendid Collection of Statues, Groups, Fountains, Chimney-pieces, 
&e. arrived from Italy, at 481, New Oxford-street, opposite 
Museum-street. 


y 7 ‘’ SOryyTy rTrornrry "ry .< 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
JULY 4, !854 —NOTICE.—Artists intending to contribute 
to the Annual Exhibition of the above Institution, are respect- 
fully reminded that the latest day on which their works can be 
received by Mr. GREEN, 14, Coaries-street, Middlesex Ho-pital, 
London, will be the 6th of AUGUST. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[JuLy 8, 1854. 





NGENT-HOVSE FVANIT VIE 


In erder to supply the deficiency which ay hitherto existed in Furnit 
have been erected or restored in the 
attention to this subject, in addition to el other works, and have prepared appropriate specimens in the | Lor 
various branches of Furnishing. 


ure suitable for the many Mansions that thousand 


perror. ATED BRICKS at 26s. per 1,000. 


NOKTON and CV. Union Works, New Park. street, 
Southwark. 





REAT RE DU CTION. Peat les 60s. 


Cowley Stocks 35s. at WA ood 


EVAL STYLES, Measts. CRACE have directed their particular | OL ~ ESTABL tsukp Hos dU RAS WHARF, BANKSIDE, 


STUFFS for HANGINGS, in simple Worsted Damask, in Silk ; also in Tapestry of Bauderkin. 
CARPETS, plain or in rich Velvet pile, with appropriate Borders. 


PAPER-HANGINGS of various kinds. 


OAK CABINETS, Buffets, Octagon Library and Occasional Tables, Benches, Chairs, and other useful and approp iate Furniture 


The whole of the above-mentioned Furniture, &. is designed by the late Mr. A. W. PUGIN, Architect. 





don. —Builders, Engineers, Gas Companies, and others, sup- 
plied with everv sort of country Brick and Tile goods; Fire 
Bricks, Lumps, Tiles and ( lays. Patent Malting and Corn-drying 
perforated Tiles, real Dutch Clinkers, River -and, Concrete 
Gravel, Founders’ Loam, White and Red House Sand, &. &c. at 
the cheapest rate. Chief Office, 27, Regentstreet. 











TO BRICKLAYFRS AND BUILDERS 


N old-established BUSINESS of a BRICK- 





To render this Furniture generally available,a considerable portion has been arranged in the simplest manner, consistent with it | ¢ LAYER, PLASTERER, and SLATE Kt » be DISPOSED 


ancient character. 
14, Wigmore-street, January, 1853 


FB. Gooawill and stock will not exceed 4001. Satisfactory reasons 
is will be given for the disposal of the same, and further particulars, 
by application to Mr. BOWES, Architect and Surveyor, 2, Princes. 
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SOACICA 
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beh ae s ee Specimens may likewise be seen at the ROYAL PANOPTICON, 


Leicester-square, 
i 








MANUFACTURE 

1. PARQUET PANELS, from 2s. per square foot. 

2, PARQUET BORDERS, in geometrical and spiral designs, 
from 2s. 6d. per square foot. 

3. PARQUET BORDERS (Veneered) on a new system, fixed 
in or upon ready-made floors, from 1s. per square foot, 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS, in 
Valnut, Mahogany, Rosewood, Maple, &c. &c. 

from 2s, per foot super, including mouldings, fixing, &e. 


4. DECORATIONS 
Wainscot, 


N.B.—Persons building entire rows of first-class houses or 
villas, can be supplied with PARQUET BORDERS No.3 
for all the best rooms, at a material reduction in the prices. 
Cards of admission to view Specimens may be obtained by 
Architects on application to 
LONDON PARQUETRY, 

8, WHITEFRIARS-STREET. 


THE 





| terrace, York-road, Battersea. 














N ARYLEBONE ASSOCIATION foi 
| IMPROVING the DWELLINGS of the DUST! {TOUS 
OL ene &.—Incorporated by Koyal (! iarter iediit wthe i 








of ¢t e sharel ividers to the amount of their respective share Ss. 
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Capital, 1000001, im 4 600 shares of 251. each. 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman.—J oseph rey esq. 
R. J. Bagshaw, esq. 8. H, Harlowe 1c 
Briiginan, eq Charles H. herden. 
KR. FE. Broughton, esq Mr. George Pola ~ i 
Sir BE. N. Buxton, bart. Lord Dudiey C Stuart, M.P 


Jobn Cunliffe, esq G. Spencer Smith 1 
Frederick (ieorge, esq. Josh. Wm, Thr upp, esq. 


W. G. Habershon, esq. 
Howorary Arcuirect.—W, G. Hebershon, esq. 
Avpirors,—-John O. Hanson, esq : Thomas Hunt, esq. 
3aNKeKS —Sir Samuel Scott. bart. and Co, 
Secrerary.— Mr. Charles Rosser Stokes. 

The object of this Association is to take on lease or purchas 
such property in the parish of St, Marylebone as can be obtained, 
with the view of providing for the industrious classes, well 
drained, ventilated, and cleanly habitations at as low a rite as 
shall be remunerative; and it is confidently expec'ed that this 
bereficial object can be carried out, and a fair rate : of interest 
es ed to the shareholders on the capital investe 

Shares to an amouut exceeding 12,000. have bee eu i already sub- 
scribed for. and the first call of 5i. per share is paid up 

Applications for shares may be made to th e Secretary, 28, 
Dorset-street, Portman-square, where prospectuses, forms of appli 
cath on, and every information relative to the Assuciation can be 
obtained, and the list of shareholders inspected. 
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CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


cree GON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
pronounced efficient, a 

a non-con ductor.—2nd. It is portable, being 

sually requireé.—tth. It car 

nare of 100 feet, the vost of 


It 
of half th ber 
about 42 + to the i 
INODOROUS FELT, fo 
CROGGON and CO.’s P ATE 











ROOFING FELT, has been extensively used and 
id particularly applicable for warm climates, 


g packed in rolls, an4 not liable to damage in carriage. -3rd. It effects a eavine 

‘ily applied by any unpractised person.—Sth. From its lichtness, weizhing only 

» is small.—6th. 

r damp walls and for ds Amp fat unde r carpets and floor cloths. Price ONE PENNY pe or Square Foot. 
NT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &c., an 


ider slate, metal, or tiles, it is a most effective non-conductor 


DRY HAIR FELT, for Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing the radiation of Heat, saving 25 per cent. of Fuel, 


and deadening Sound. 


Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to CROGGON and CO. 2, DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON. 





BEART’S 


A GOOD SUPPLY ON HAND, AND NO 


London, Jun 


PATEN 
GOODS STATION YARD, 
CASH PRICES FOR 


NORTHERN RATLWAYS 
THE CURRENT MONTH :— 


{ These bricks are of an uniform WHITE COLOUR, and sufadte 
14 - 


es 


iB RICK COMPANY, 


KING’S-CROSS. 


ry 


tor facir ss of buildings 





vel 





f Are of mixes deo lours, sound, well burnt, and quite equal to 

tthe very best stocks. 

DETENTION OF THE CARTS BEYOND THE TIME REQUIRED | 
FOR LOADING. 





hh.—GERVASE 





Importer of 1d Aspha te 
Sh 


pping Depot, Devon Haytor Wharf, Rotherhithe. 
G. HH. CLARK, 


Pp“) ING, 2s. 9d. per SQU AR E 
_ Bas é . Foot-waiks, Malt-houses, Ce . 
of Warehous and every description of Pavement laid down at 
« he work guaranteed,—Appl 

NCEAU’S BITUMEN 2 
CHAMBERS, 14, F 
ents, and Railway Engineers and Con- 





nit Ww orks, Rotherhithe; 
f Flooring laid with the abov By ome rf ile material 
phalte for Railway Arches, 35s. per ton 





TO BULL ERS 








tazon, ¢ a ch, 
for baths. & yahout 1.000 po ye Re D> T 
3. pel dozen, and Sinch. at 6s. per doze fit for 
ordering o° bath-roomes, fireplaces, &c. Apply at J 
Whe henak Chin 
sinith 


EAKE’S TERRO-METAL LIC 





PIPES, § Notice is hereby most respectfu 
the LON DUN /T for this WARE is REMOY BE D to} 
WHARF, Macclestield treet North. City-road Basi 
that_ the ie term, “Ts »-M&TALLIC,” 
of the rietor; and, thirdly. that the 
JURIES Si, of the Great Exhibition, 





n thet world. 


AT AW’S ENCAU STIC 
M PAVEMENTS, 


MAW and CO. send free, per post, their NEW BOOK 


, OF DESIGN 
with prices } 
rative prod 
servatories 
ancient b MiIding 

BENTILA 





, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


Amore 5,000 WHITE GL AZE 


e, near the Windsor Castle, Hammer- 


os 


is the 


gas “ The Tileries, ” Tunstall, Buti ordshire, as 


= most durable, economical, 
eval art to entrance-halis, passages, con- 
aud every description of modern and 


ALL WORKS, near Broseley, Shropshire. 
specimens at 11, » Aldersgate-stre et. 





] RIC KS.—Fr rom a Kees Fields. —Grey Stocks, 


we Pavic rs. &C. 3 also White Suffolk 


Bricks w A LLAWAY, 4, Catherine-court, 





AR! AKER’S PATENT PERFORATED | 


BRICKS are made by hand by Patent Mould, and can be 
worked on Tables in use, and as expeditious as solid, saving 25 per 
cent. in fuel, clay. and carriage, and other aes 
culars,&c. avply to MARY W EDLAKE and Co. 118, “Fenchureh- 

| street ; or CHAS. BAKER, Patentee, Southampton. 


re, ‘ " 

RICKS.—Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale | 
Seconds, Paviors. and Pickings, of good and sound quality 
constantly on sale at DODD'S Brickfields, which are oniy a 
quarter of an hour's walk from the City. H. D. earnestly requests 
purchasers to favour him with a visit, in order to inspect his stock, 

and to judge for the mrelves. s. 
| Malm Place, half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks. also on sale. 





~ | These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free from 


defects ; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable for 
| on rnal facing 
| . Apply to HENRY DODD and Co. at the Counting-house, Hoxton 
| Bri *kfields, Grany re-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, Hoxton. 
| N.B. Light-colonred Pit Sand of approved quality constantly on 
sale upou reasonable terms. This Sand, from its not containing 
any saline matter, is acknowledged to be preferable to river sand, 


na states te a oe ser rats 
RICKS from COWLEY and KENT. 
Also WHITE, YELLOW, and RED FACING BRICKS. 
BLUE x ITRIFLED wt —y 
Fire Bricks, Lumps, and T 
CHARLES RICHARDSON. 6. SOUTH WHARF, 
PADDINGTO N. 


st | STONE COL OU R BRICKS, incite rT to any 


attern, for cornices, copinys, labels, ke at about one-third 
1¢ cost of stone; also ornamental ridge and ether tiles ; may be 
a had to order of Messrs. HUOPER and CO, 2, Portland street, 


| Southampton.—Lllusirated list of prices or samples forwarded on | 


» | application. 
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SH ES” and BREEZE.—To BRIC K.| 
MAKERS, FARMERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, 
40,000 CHALDRONS of PINE ASHES and BREEZE made by 
coals only. ‘To be had on the aber at sixpeuce per chaldron. 
Apply by ietter | prepaid), to Mr. H. BARNES, 26, Bermondsey- 
square, Borough 


TO BUILDE RS AND OTHE j 
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EART’S PATENT PE RFOR ATED), 

BRICK WORKS, CAMBRIDGE.—This Company is now | 

prepared to deliver at the Goods Station of the Eastern Counties | 
Railway, London, and at all other stations om the line, between | 

London, Lowestoft. Yarmouth, Lynn, Wisbech, and Peter- | 

borough, superior white facing BRICKS, and common bricks. at 
LOW PRICES.—Terms may be had on <opiation at the Works, | 

Newmarket-road, Cambridge ; and at their Brick Depdt, No. 1, | 

William-street, Devonshire-street, London. 





— For parti- j 


j 
| im pencil, ink, colour, and shade, warrauted in a:l re 
| superior article. — Manufactured by C. BERRY (widow vi the late 
| EB. Berry), No. 3, South Liam bet h New- road. 
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RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, and SURVEYING.— Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, and 
LEWIS, Architects. Civil Engineers, Surveyors. &e. beg to inform 
Railway Directors, Public Companies, Landed Propric’or:, Noble- 
men, Gentlemen, Solicitors, Land Agents, and Others, that they 
EXECUTE every description of professional work on the nost rea- 
sonable terms. Kailways, roads, water-works, &. ; lannec d 7 
veyed, levelled, and completed. Engineering and ar 
plans, sections, and designs. prepared and ex t 
manors, pari hes, and townships, surveyed and mar el. Land, 
timber, buildi:.es.&¢ measured and valued. Houses surveyed, and 
estimates of dilapidations given. Maps. p'ans, &c. drawn, copied, 
and reduced with accuracy and despatch.-24, Guildford-street, 
) Ru ssell-square, 
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A RCHITECTU RE, ( IVIL ENGINEER R- 
ING, and SUKRVEYING.—Messrs. HY!) Rh, SMITH, ! 
i EWIS, Architects. Civil Engineers, Surveyors. &c. beg to. ini- 
| form their friends and the public that they have reptted up their 
FFICES with every requisite for acquiring a > cca : practical 
See iaaaiies profession in ali its branceles, including models and 
instruments of every description, The COU KSES are all remodeiled 
} and enlarged, embracing a!l the lat est improvements. Gentlemen 
| who cannot attend at the offices can be attended at their residence 

inany part of the country by Mr. SMITH or Mr. LEWIS 
Prospectuses aid full particulars may be had af the Odlces, 24, 

Guildford-street. Russell-square. 


| A RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEER. 





| ING, and SL a eee or sie, Establi-hed by Messrs. 
| HYDE, SMITH, and LEW Architects, Civil Rug neers. Suar- 
| veyors, &. For preparing Gen: lemen for Architects, Builders. 


| Engineers, Surveyors, Draughtsmen. Measurers & and tor giveng 
| EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural avd Civil Eneineei 
| ing, Drawing and Colouring. Making Finished aod Workii 

| Drawings, Preparing Specifications, Taking out Quantities, Pst 

| mating, &c. &c.—Terms Ove Guinea per Quarter.— For P ro. specs 
| tuses, &c. apply at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Kus-e!l-square. 
ge pent ; 

| 
i 


TO ARCHITECTS : 
” 
OMPETITION and ot} rer DRAW IN GS.— 
J Mr. THOMAS 8S. BOYS, Member of the New Soci of 
Paintersin Water Colours, and author of * The Picturesque arc thi- 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen,” &c. and of “ Loudon as it is.” 
ofters his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective 
| Views, Interiors, &. From the long experience he has had in 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essen’ ‘ally necessary 
| to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior 
| roanner.—A ddress, Mr. BOYS. 32. Albany-street. Ke pentane 
TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
RAWINGS and PLANS of all descriptions 
3 made from Engineers’ Notes and Sketches, or Copied, 
quantities taken out, &. &. by Mr. T. D. WELS al, 3, Harieyturd- 
street, Kennington. ‘Terms moderate. 
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iC RYSTAL PALAC E.—DEC OR A rivk 
ARTISTIC PAINTING Messrs. bib) -tN and 
KUCKUCK, Artistic vecorators to his Mojesty the i la ol 
Hanover, and executors of the Byzantine Court, the Trist 
Ceiling, the Frieze in the Renaissance,and the centre portion of 
the Italian Courts, Crvstal Palace, Sydenham, most respe tfully 
beg to inform the public that they have removed from 201, Picca 
dilly. and have considersbly increased their premises. Address, 
BEI NSEN and KUCKUCK, 58, Pall-mal!, Londo 


MESSES. RODGERS and STYRING, ot! 
SHEFFIELD, beg to acquaint the Nobiiy, Clercy, 
Gentry, and Architects, that they have made arrangements for 


ae 
DECORATION OF CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PUBLIC 
BULLDINGs, &e. 

| im the most correct style ae Art, from Designs, and under the direc 
tion of H. TAYLOR BULM ER, Esq. of Shrewsbury Hank. whose 
works may be seen at St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico; St. Mary’s, 
Farm-street, Berkeley-square, London; the great Hall of the 
Shetheld Mechanics’ In.titute ; and numerous other works in town 
and country. 


RACING PAP ER, as i ed by Sir C harles 


Barry and other eminent artists. Prepared lor drawings 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEER , 
MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PEN CIL 
@ MANUFACTURER, No, 149, Fleet-street, Londen. 
a Pencils are prepared in various degrees of haruuess and 


F F light aud shading. 
F for geneva! use. 


ii H it H for drawing on wood. 
H for architectural use. 


HH for engineering. | B black for shading. 
H for sketching. | B ditto ditto, 
HB hard and biackfordraw- | BBB ditto ditto, 
ine. BBBB ditto  _ ditte. 


M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
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